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Editorial Comment 


Tue Necro TEACHER AND DESEGREGATION OF THE PuBLIc ScHOoOLs 


Ever since racial desegregation in the 
public schools has been a general pos- 
sibility, there has been increasing spec- 
ulation by some people as to how Negro 
teachers would be affected. As recently 
as February 9th and 10th, 1953, a 
series of two articles was carried in 
the Newark Evening News on the 
future of Negro teachers under integra- 
tion. There have been occasionally other 
discussions which suggested or express- 
ed the apprehension that integrated 
public schools would occasion the dis- 
placement of a large number of Negro 
teachers. Moreover, some of the defense 
counsel at the time the pending cases 
were being argued before the U. S. Su- 
preme Court made some dire predictions 
as to the effect which a decision to out- 
law segregated schools would have upon 
the tenure of Negro teachers. Conse- 
quently, it would not be unnatural if 
some Negro teachers themselves did not 
have some misapprehensions on _ this 
score. 


In view of this situation, and partic- 
ularly in view of uncritical reaction to 
such speculation, I have decided to 
take a critical look at the question. 
Hence, the purpose of these comments 
is to ascertain what has happened to 
Negro teachers where desegregation has 
recently taken place; and to determine 


95 


what the facts of teacher supply and 
demand indicate as probable conse- 
quences. : 


During the past three or four years, 
desegregation has been attained in 
several states—Southern Illinois, In- 
diana, Arizona, New Mexico, and New 
Jersey. Taken as a whole, the ex- 
perience has been that there has been 
very little, if any, adverse effect upon 
Ming’, 
who made a special study of the situa- 
tion in Illinois and Indiana, observed 
that “... in Indiana... there are now 
towns with Negro teachers where none 
had been hired before.” And, a special 
study of the Indianapolis situation by 
Jeanne Rogers’ of the Washington Post 
revealed that while there had been 
little integration of teachers, no casual- 
ties had resulted among Negro teachers 
or principals because of racial integra- 
tion. Moreover, Ming’ noted a similar 
situation in Illinois, pointing out that 
in East St. Louis, the largest com- 
munity in which integration has taken 
place, the fact of residential segrega- 


the status of Negro teachers. 


William R. Ming, Jr., “The Elimination 
of Segregation in the Public Schools of the 
North and West.” Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, 21:272, Summer 1952 

*Jeanne Rogers, “Planning Erases Preju- 
dice in School Integration.” The Washing- 
ton Post, F 15, 1953. 

°Op. cit. 
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tion had resulted in predominantly Ne- 
gro schools for the most part. And the 
school board had merely left the Negro 
principals and teachers in these schools. 


In Arizona, where we have the most 
recent instance of desegregation, the 
Maricopa County Superior Court out- 
lawed segregation in the Phoenix high 
schools, and the attorney-general ruled 
that the tenure of Negro teachers and 
principals would be protected.* 


In New Jersey, Bustard’ reported 
that not only have there been no Negro 
teacher casualties due to integration, 
but on the contrary, over a three-year 
period, the number of Negro teachers 
increased almost 35 per cent (34.6%). 
What is more important, a recent sur- 
vey by Wright’ revealed that, when the 
schools were desegregated in New Jer- 
sey, due to tenure laws, in practically 
every case the Negro principal was re- 
tained as principal although faculty 
and students were integrated. In fact, 
this has been observed to be the case 
in nine cities and towns in Southern 
New Jersey. 


In all candor, it should be noted that 
all of the experience which we have 
had relative to the effect of recent 
public school desegregation upon the 
status of Negro public school teachers 
has been in Northern and borderline 
states. And practically all of these 
states have fairly decent tenure laws, 
and in two or three instances have a 
fair educational practices act, or some- 





“New York Times, F 15, 1953. 

‘J. L. Bustard, “The New Jersey Story: 
The Development of Racially Integrated 
Public Schools.” Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, 21:300, Summer 1952. 

*Interview with Marion T. Wright, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Howard University, 
who is in process of making a special study 
of the situation. 


thing similar. In the South, a little 
less than half of the states have any 
real tenure laws, and of course, any 
sort of fair educational practices act 
is unthinkable. Hence, the approach 
to a consideration of the future status 
of Negro public school teachers under 
desegregation in the South is the status 
of teacher supply and demand, and the 
operation of residential segregation 
which obtains in most Southern cities 
and towns. 


In order to get the problem before 
us in some perspective, it is desirable 
to get a concrete notion of the number 
and types of instructional positions 
which are held in the white and Negro 
public school systems in 17 states and 
the District of Columbia, where segre- 
gated schools are required by law. Sta- 
tistics for the school year 1949-50— 
the latest available area statistics’— 
reveal that there were: (a) 1,963 super- 
visors, 1,588 white and 375 Negro; (b) 
15,117 principals, 12,295 white and 
2,822 Negro; (c) 226,527 elementary 
school teachers, 173,247 white and 
53,280 Negro; (d) 109,313 high school 
teachers, 91,231 white and 18,082 Ne- 
gro; and (e) a total of 329,840 teach- 
ers exclusive of supervisors and prin- 
cipals, 258,479 white and 71,361 Negro. 


In addition to the number and types 
of teachers in the segregated public 
schools of 17 states and the District 
of Columbia, it should be observed that 
the training of the Negro teachers is 
almost equal to that of the white teach- 
ers. Table I presents the per cent of 
Negro and white elementary school 
teachers in nine states and the District 
of Columbia who possessed 120 or more 


"Biennial Survey of Education, Statistics 
of State School Systems, 1949-50. Chapter 
2, U. S. Office of Education, pp. 36-99. 
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semester hours of training. (It is our 
opinion that this group of states is quite 
representative of the total.) The data 
here indicate that 76.15 per cent of the 
white elementary school teachers and 
68.48 per cent of the Negro teachers pos- 
sessed 120 or more semester hours of 
training. In six of the states and the 
District of Columbia the percentage of 
Negro elementary school teachers who 
have had such training exceeds that of 
the white, 82.79 per cent of the Negro 
teachers possessing such training as 
contrasted with 78.46 per cent of the 
white. 


Just looking at these figures alone 
would suggest that it would be a very 
difficult task to replace any appreciable 
number of the 71,361 Negro teachers 


with white teachers. But we do not 
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need to rely upon casual observation 
and common sense. For, recent studies 
of teacher supply and demand indicate 
conclusively in some areas that not only 
is it impossible to replace Negro teach- 
ers with white, but it is not possible 
in many instances to meet the current 
demand for white teachers in the white 
public schools alone. 


Since 1947, the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the National Education 
Association has sponsored an annual 
study of teacher supply and demand in 
the United States. Each one of these 
annual surveys has revealed that there 
has been an increasingly serious short- 
age of elementary school teachers, and 
that this shortage is expected to be 
critical in the next few years. Although 


TABLE I 


Per CENT OF NEGRO AND WHITE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN NINE STATES AND THE 
District oF CoLUMBIA WHo PossesseEp 120 or More SEMESTER Hours oF TRAINING, 














1952-53* 
White Negro 
Per Cent Per Cent 
With 120 or With 120 or 
Total No. More Sem. Total No. More Sem. 
Elem. Teachers Hours Elem. Teachers Hours 
District of Columbia 839 72.46% 937 86.23% 
Florida? 6,838 81.20 2,588 70.47 
Maryland? 5,654 60.52 1,567 76.20 
Mississippi® 9,585 69.41 6,640 18.39 
North Carolina 16,530 87.55 6,728 98.20 
Oklahoma 10,044 86.63 743 95.15 
South Carolina 6,739 69.34 5,492 54.73 
Texas 29,146 93.60 5,243 97.63 
Virginia 10,506 45.12 3,577 71.82 
West Virginia 9,811 52.01 590 83.39 
Total 105,962 76.15% 34,105 68.48% 











*Source: NEA Research Division, ‘“‘The 1953 Teacher Supply and Demand Report.” 
Journal of Teacher Education, 4:15-16, Mr 1953. 


11948-49, 
21950-51. 
#1949-50. 
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it was found that we have been pro- 
ducing an over-supply of high school 
teachers, the over-supply has decreased 
each year, and within less than a decade 
the supply here would just about meet 
the demand. 


The last available survey® revealed 
that in September, 1952 there was a 
demand for 63,880 new elementary 
school teachers in the country as a 
whole. To meet this demand, teacher 
training agencies had turned out in 
1952 only 35,636 graduates from the 
four-year elementary education level— 
the minimum thought necessary to 
qualify one to teach in elementary 
school. And taking all of the gradu- 
ates from all elementary teacher edu- 
cation programs—one-, two-, three-, 
and four-year programs, only 48,758 
were graduated, to meet this demand of 
63,830 new positions. 


On the high school level, as noted 
above, the survey found a situation of 
over-supply at the present time. In 
1952, some 61,510 persons graduated 
with preparation for teaching on the 
high school level, although there was a 
demand for only 41,004 new teachers 
in September, 1952. However, it should 
be noted that in the case of male gradu- 
ates it is not known how many would 
be claimed by the armed services, nor 
how many of the women graduates 
would get married or go into some other 
occupation. And it is probably un- 
necessary to observe that nothing like 
a hundred per cent of the graduates 
who prepare to teach actually go into 
teaching. Thus, the over-supply of 
high school] teachers is not as great as 
might appear on the surface. 


*NEA Research Division, “The 1953 
Teacher Supply and Demand Report,” Jour- 
nal of Teacher Education, 4: 3-45, Mr 1953. 


Since the shortage of elementary 
school teachers or the over-supply of 
high school teachers is not uniform from 
state to state, it might be profitable to 
canvass more critically those states 
which will be affected by desegregation. 
Fortunately, the report on supply and 
demand gives detailed data on the 
District of Columbia and nine of the 
states in question. 


Table II presents data on supply 
and demand of elementary and high 
school teachers (white and Negro com- 
bined) in 1952-53 for nine states and 
the District of Columbia. Before mak- 
ing one or two basic observations from 
this table, it might be well to point out 
that in these nine states and the District 
of Columbia (which are fairly typical 
of the total group of segregated school 
states) there were employed in 1949- 
50; (a) 128,651 elementary school 
teachers, of whom 99,650 were white 
and 24,001 were Negro; and 56,461 
high school teachers, of whom 47,286 
were white and 9,175 were Negro. Thus, 
if there were any inclination on the part 
of the responsible school authorities in 
these states to replace Negro teachers 
with white, it would require an addition 
of 24,001 white elementary school 
teachers and 9,175 white high school 


teachers. 


Common sense indicates that such a 
replacement would be practically impos- 
sible; and an analysis of Table II 
reveals why. In the first place, it will 
be observed that there was an overall 
shortage of 791 new elementary school 
teachers to meet the demand on this 
level in these nine states and the Dis- 
trict. If one considered only four-year 
graduates, the shortage would have been 
almost four times as great, 3,123 as 
compared with 791. If the supply of 
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TABLE II 


DEMAND AND SuppLy oF NEGRO AND WHITE ELEMENTARY AND HicH ScHoot TEACHERS 
in Nine StaTES AND THE District oF CotumsiA, 1952-53* 


es 

















State Demand Supply 
Elementary High School Elementary High School 
Alabama 688 731 1,695 1,645 
Arkansas 714 869 1,276 1,045 
District of Columbia 89 83 89 213 
Kentucky 851 483 898 1,126 
Maryland** 660 657 238 707 
Missouri 2,055 1,841 1,056 1,118 
N. Carolina 1,938 1,045 1,050 1,967 
Oklahoma 587 682 944 1,491 
Tennessee 720 297 1,303 1,944 
Virginia 1,643 1,136 605 1,085 
Total 9,945 7824 9,154 12,341 





*Data derived from: 
Education, 4:28-44, Mr 1953. 

**Data for 1951-52. 
elementary school teachers had been 
confined to only graduates of white 
colleges the shortage would have been 
over 314 times as great (around 2,828 
as compared with 791.). And if one 
considered only white four-year gradu- 
ates, the shortage would have been 
tremendous. In any event, it is in- 
conceivable to think that it would be 
possible to replace 24,001 Negro ele- 
mentary school teachers with white, 
under such a supply and demand situa- 


tion. 


Casual inspection of Table II might 
lead one to conclude that the supply 
and demand situation among elementary 
school teachers might be met in Ala- 
bama and Arkansas with white teachers 
alone. More critical examination, how- 
ever, reveals that such might be re- 
motely possible but highly improbable. 
The supply of 1,695 potential elemen- 
tary teachers in Alabama, for example, 
comprises some 818 Negroes, leaving a 


“The Teacher Supply and Demand Report.” 


The Journal of Teacher 


total of 882 white elementary school 
prospects, and 100 of these had less 
than four years training. Thus, we 
had a maximum potential white supply 
of 882 potential teachers to meet an 
actual demand of 688 new positions. 
When one considers the fact of expand- 
ing elementary school enrollments, and 
the fact that 100 per cent of the per- 
sons trained for teachers do not go 
into teaching, it is doubtful that even 
Alabama could meet the demand for 
new elementary school teachers in Sep- 
tember 1953. Moreover, it so happens 
that Alabama is one of the few South- 
ern states which have a fairly definite 
tenure law. Thus, the chances that 
Alabama would be able to replace 
4,878 Negro elementary teachers with 
white, even in 25 years, are very slim. 


In the case of Arkansas it is even 
less possible. 


In the second place, despite the fact 
of over-supply of high school teachers 
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in general and in the case of the states 
in Table II in particular, if Negro col- 
leges and graduates had not been used 
as a source of supply, there would have 
been only 2,274 surplus white high 
school teachers. Thus, it would not be 
possible, even theoretically to replace 
more than one-fourth of the 9,125 Ne- 
gro high school teachers with white, 
even granting the most unlikely as- 
sumption that all of the surplus white 
high school teachers were trained in the 
proper fields and that they would go 
into teaching. To make the thought 
of replacement of any appreciable num- 
ber of Negro high school teachers in 
these nine states and the District of 
Columbia even more impractical, one 
needs merely to mention the fact that 
seven of these states and the District of 
Columbia have tenure laws,’ which cover 
some 7,435 of the 9,175 Negro high 
school teachers. 


While the above two observations 
are based upon the data presented in 
Table II, involving only half of the 
segregated school states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, it is the writer’s 
opinion that these states and the Dis- 
trict represent a more balanced picture 
of supply and demand than the total 
group would show. Hence, a fortiori, 
the possibility that white teachers could 
be found to replace Negro teachers in 
all of the 17 states and the District of 
Columbia is even more remote. 


As far as the replacement of Negro 
teachers with white is concerned, the 
conclusion seems inescapable that any 
attempt to replace Negro teachers with 
white would be practically impossible. 


*Teacher Tenure Manual, Washington: 
Eaaenel Education Association, 1950, pp. 


For not only do the facts of suppi, and 
demand indicate that the supply of 
white teachers is inadequate to achieve 
such an objective, but that some 42.6 
per cent of the 71,361 Negro teachers 
are covered by tenure laws which would 
make it impossible to remove them 
merely for capricious reasons. In fact, 
when one considers the greatly ex- 
panded enrollments both in the elemen- 
tary and high schools, anticipated by 
the end of the 1950’s, and the trend 
toward raising the minimum qualifica- 
tions of elementary school teachers to 
120 semester hours, not only will there 
not be any practical possibility of re- 
placing Negro teachers with white, but 
even more important, Negro teachers 
will be needed to help staff what are 
now white elementary schools. 


The situation relative to the future 
status of Negro principals and super- 
visors is not so clear nor so certain as 
the case with Negro teachers. At the 
present time (1949-50, see above), 
there are in the 17 segregated-education 
states and the District of Columbia at 
least 1,588 white and 8375 Negro super- 
visors, and 12,295 white and 2,822 
Negro elementary and high school 
principals. I say, at least, because in 
four states — North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee and West Virginia 
—no supervisors were listed separately; 
and in one state—Tennessee—the num- 
ber of principals is not given sepa- 
rately. What is the probable future 
status under desegregation of the 375 
or more Negro supervisors and the 
2,822 or more Negro principals now 
employed in the segregated Negro 
public schools in the South? 


Frankly, the answer to this question 
cannot be much more than a reasonable 
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conj‘ “ture, because sufficient facts are 
not jvailable to support any definite 
conclusions. In the first place, while 
it is known that seven of these states 
and the District of Columbia have 
tenure laws, it is not clear in what 
manner such laws operate in the case 
of supervisors and principals. It is 
known that in some instances principals 
and supervisors do have tenure. How- 
ever, even if we could assume (and I 
doubt that we can validly do so), that 
all of the states which have tenure laws 
for teachers also have some provisions 
for supervisors and principals, only 
some 159 of the Negro supervisors and 
939 of the Negro principals would be 
involved. This would include only 
about 42.4 per cent of the Negro super- 
visors and 33.27 per cent of the Negro 
principals. The remainder, if they 
would be continued in their present or 
similar positions, would have to look 
to other factors than tenure considera- 


tions to do so. 


In the second place, the only other 
considerations which might influence the 
retention of Negro supervisors and 
principals are to say the least fortui- 
tous. The most likely of these consider- 
ations is that the fact of residential 
segregation will in the beginning result 
in a majority of the Negro schools re- 
maining predominantly Negro schools 


with predominantly, if not exclusively, 


all Negro faculties. In such an event, 
it is quite likely that the Negro princi- 
pals and many of the Negro supervisors 
will be continued, as was done in East 
St. Louis. And to be perfectly candid 
about the matter, this would be done 
not so much because of any considera- 
tion of the merits or seniority of Negro 


principals as the fact that most white 
teachers would not prefer the jobs, 
except as stepping stones to better jobs 
in predominantly white schools. Thus 
there will probably not be much compe- 
tition for these positions from whites. 


From an analysis of all available 
data, it seems unquestionable that the 
future status of the Negro public school 
teacher, under desegregation of public 
schools, should not cause concern. Ten- 
ure laws in the District of Columbia 
and seven of the states involved aré 
such that some two-fifths of the Negro 
teachers will be protected in their pre- 
sent positions. And the teacher supply 
and demand situation is such that, even 
without tenure laws, as far as the ele- 
mentary school is concerned, it will be 
practically impossible to replace Negro 
teachers with white. 


While the situation as to high school 
teachers is not so overwhelmingly con- 
vincing as in the case of elementary 
school teachers, even here, tenure laws, 
the supply and demand picture, and 
expanding enrollments make it highly 
questionable as to whether more than a 
few, if any, Negro high school teachers 
could be replaced by white, even if 
there was an inclination to do so. 


In the case of supervisors and princi- 
pals, the situation is not so sanguine. 
If what has happened in other situa- 
tions is any indication, we should ex- 
pect to find most of the Negro princi- 
pals retained in their present positions. 
However, even if this should prove not 
to be the case, it merely means that we 
have got to organize and conduct a 


special attack on this problem. 


Cuas. H. THompson 
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ProsieMs oF EpucatTion AcuUTE 


One of the basic problems with which 
the United Nations has worked since 
its inception has been that of progress 
within the Non-Self-Governing, or 
Trust Territories of the world. Stem- 
ming in part from the early idealism 
of the League of Nations and from a 
developing recognition of the desir- 
ability of advancement for these “un- 
der-developed” peoples within the 
framework of a democratic and stable 
world order, the United Nations has 
initiated the establishment of special- 
ized agencies and the prosecution of 
numerous special inquiries into condi- 
tions in that part of the world that 
remains under colonial control. 


The problem has become unusually 
acute at present because disagreement 
has broken forth regarding French 
rule in Africa and the United Nations 
now faces an appeal that the colonial 
populations be allowed to speak their 
mind in world councils. By way of a 
“counter attack” the French Govern- 
ment has published some attractive lit- 
erature designed to exhibit the excellent 
job it has done of advancing welfare 
among its colonial dependents. Thus, 
in part, at least, the issue of colonialism 
revolves around the degree to which the 
colonial powers have maximised oppor- 
tunities for their subject populations. 
This paper is, in part, an attempt to 
assess the degree to which such im- 
provement has taken place under the 
aegis of colonial rulers from Europe. 


Apart from the issue of French rule 
in Africa, there is the more general 
problem of change in the so-called un- 
der-developed areas and in this connec- 
tion it is true that we have come to 
recognize the grave importance of ade- 
quate educational programs for the in- 
Illit- 
erate and disadvantaged populations 
can hardly aspire to self-government 


digenous populations concerned. 


or to economic progress. Thus, insofar 
as the United Nations concept envisages 
evolution of self-government among 
colonial people and insofar as economic 
development hinges upon rising literacy, 
we are driven to the conclusion that 
the early extension of a broad, general 
program of basic education in these 
areas is a sine qua non. 


In pursuit of this goal, the United 
Nations Trusteeship Council has, in 
the recent past, developed a series of 
“definitional standards” by which pro- 
gress in education within the colonial 
dependencies may be measured. These 
standards constitute a set of criteria 
that can be used for such measurement. 
Important among the issues raised by 
this set of criteria is that of Equal 
Treatment. 


By Equal Treatment is meant the 
establishment of an educational system 
that does not favor any one segment 
of the population more than another. 
The United Nations phrases the matter 
thus: 


General Assembly Resolution 328 
(IV) invited the Administration 
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Members to take steps, where neces- 
sary, to establish equal treatment in 
matters relating to education be- 
tween the inhabitants of the Non- 
Self-Governing Territories under 
their administration, whether they 
are indigenous or not. The Special 
Committee considers the resolution to 
stress equality of opportunity for 
different ethnic and religious groups 
of the school population. . . .’ 


In the view both of the United Na- 
tions and of many specialists on colonial 
problems this matter of equal oppor- 
tunity for all in securing an education 
lies at the heart of the problem of pro- 
gress within dependent areas. In the 
past the record of the various colonial 
powers as regards educating the basic 
populations under their supervision has 
been anything but satisfactory. Thus, 
in 1939, most of the colonial nations 
had literacy rates approximating 10 
per cent of the population. In India, 
for example, in 1941, only 12 per cent 
of the population was considered to be 
literate, and the literacy test was rather 
simple.” Other data, taken from the 
Census of India, indicates that in the 
same year about five per cent of the 
population was receiving education of 
any variety.’ Nor was British India at 
all unique in this respect. In the last 
pre-war year in Indonesia there were, 
according to official figures, less than 
500 Indonesians in high schools. The 
same general situation prevailed in al- 
most every colonial dependency that can 
be named. In Nyasaland, for example, 


*United Nations, Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories. Summaries and analysis of informa- 
tion transmitted to the Secretary-General 
during 1950, New York: 3: p. 20, 1951. 
*Obaid Rahman, Jndia. Washington: United 
Nations Interim Commission on Food and 
Agriculture, 1944. 

"India, Stattstical Abstract for British India. 
London: H. M. Stationery Office, pp. 129- 
204, 1943, 


some 300,000 children (of a total popu- 
lation of three and a half million) were 
attending school in 1936-37 and, as 
Weischoff points out, 


This is not for a full training pro- 
gram as we would understand it, for 
their complete education comes from 
poorly equipped schools for a year 
or two only. Very few if any would 
receive instruction of a secondary 
character." 

In addition to the absolute lack of 
educational facilities indicated in the 
previous discussion, there has been the 
continuing factor of disparity between 
the educational facilities afforded the 
indigenous population and those pro- 
vided for the European minority. It is 
this disparity that is sought to be recti- 
fied by the United Nations Resolution 
on Equal Treatment. The importance 
of such equal treatment in matters of 
education is heightened by consideration 
of the relatively small total amounts 
expended on all types of education in 
the dependencies. With small sums be- 
ing expended on education it becomes 
doubly important that no undue portion 
of such funds shall be diverted to pro- 
vide superior educational facilities for 
the Europeans. Moreover, it is the 
indigenous population that is, generally 
speaking, most in need of adequate pro- 
vision for education. Many of the 
Europeans residing in the colonies can 
and do send their children back to the 
mother country for most of their edu- 
cation while, at the same time, it is 
the Europeans, at the apex of the 
colonial economic hierarchy, who can 
best afford an education for their chil- 
dren. The indigenous population, on the 
other hand, can ill afford to provide 
‘H. A. Weischoff, Colonial Policies in Af- 


rica. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1944, p. 87. 
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education for their own children and 
can seldom take advantage of educa- 
tional opportunities available in the 
mother country. 


In addition, insofar as generally ac- 
cepted democratic concepts require that 
these indigenous populations shall be 
advanced toward self-government and 
toward economic development, it is pre- 
cisely the “native” who needs education 
the most. Special emphasis on ample 
educational opportunity for the Euro- 
pean minority can be justified only if 
it be assumed that the Europeans are 
to remain the educated elite of the 
colony for some long time to come. 
Thus a marked disparity in the sums 
spent on European as opposed to in- 
digenous education indicates that the 
local population, although particularly 
in need of training, is being retarded 
in its potential progress and that the 
European must remain on the scene to 
provide leadership. 


Such a situation is particularly un- 
fortunate at this late date. For by now 
we realize that the dependent territories 
must be advanced toward self-govern- 
ment and that the leisurely pace of the 
pre-war era must be abandoned. Even 
more important is the vast problem of 
economic development in these areas. 
In this connection, President Truman’s 
announcement of the Point Four Pro- 
gram has only served to draw attention 
to a situation that needs rapid remedy. 
Self-government, peace and stability, as 
well as the attempt to defend these 
countries from the lure of Communist 
propaganda, all rest, in good part, on 
programs now being promulgated for 
rapid economic development. Yet there 
can be little doubt but that genuine 


economic development depends upon 


certain minimum attainments in edu- 
cation and skills by the indigenous pop- 
ulation. 


In fact, it remains a serious question 
as to whether economic development 
can take place in a milieu characterized 
by mass illiteracy and by the absence 
of cadres of trained technicians and 
managers. Under Point Four we may 
arrange to lend our technicians and 
specialists to the underdeveloped areas, 
but the simple fact is that we can never 
spare enough technicians to do the job 
for these countries. Moreover, economic 
development requires more than a cadre 
of technicians if it is to be effective. 
Both on the technical side where one 
needs a competent labor force if one is 
to achieve economic development and on 
the agrarian side where primitive tech- 
niques hamper essential food produc- 
tion, it is obvious that the base of the 
population has to secure a minimal 
education that will equip it for a 
“modernized” society. In addition, 
economic development is everywhere 
hampered by the fact that underdevel- 
oped countries, by and large, have “un- 
derdeveloped” governments. The top 
leadership of the dependent population 
may be highly trained and entirely com- 
petent, but this leadership is in all cases 
minute in size. Each of these govern- 
ments needs additional hundreds of edu- 
cated persons who can fill all of the 
essential administrative and technical 
posts of the typical modern, ramified 
governmental structure. Lacking such 
education in depth, the non-self-govern- 
ing territories cannot aspire either to 
political sovereignty or to economic de- 
velopment. 


During the past few years there has 
been much greater public appreciation 
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of the importance of education for the 
solution of many complex problems in 
the colonial dependencies. The neces- 
sity of improving educational facilities 
has been seen quite clearly by the Brit- 
ish, for example, since 1943 when Colo- 
nel Stanley, speaking in the colonial 
debates in Commons, directed the atten- 
tion of His Majesty’s Government to 
the great importance of expanding ele- 
mentary as well as higher education for 
Britain’s colonial populations.° The Colo- 
nial Development and Welfare Act, 
passed subsequent to those debates, set 
aside special funds for improving edu- 
cational facilities. This of course, is 
in line with the official British position 
that their educational program should 
be designed for the majority.° The 
French, on the other hand, operate 
within the official theory of “assimila- 
tion” which, in practice, means special 
attention paid to a colonial elite of small 
proportions that is to be given so thor- 
ough a French education as to assimilate 
them into French society. Under this 
theory the bulk of the population, of 
course, remains outside the purview of 
the emphasis on education. The Belgians, 
it seems, leave education of the indi- 
genous population to the missionaries 
and tend to consider the bulk of the 
population as being incapable of ad- 
vancement. In practice the result is 
rather similar to that obtained in the 
French territories. 


The possibility of broad educational 
opportunity for the bulk of the indigen- 
ous population is, furthermore, limited 
in another way. Here I make reference 
te remnants of Eurepean ambivalence 
toward giving colonial peoples an edu- 
cation. This ambivalence arises from 
5H. Weischoff, op. cit., p. 87. 


°Loc. ct. 


two considerations. The first is the oft- 
repeated view that education only dis- 
locates and disturbs the indigenous per- 
son and creates social stresses that are 
too serious to overlook. This hesitance 
about giving education seems to ignore 
the fact that social dislocation and dis- 
turbance are inherent in European con- 
tact and that the indigenous peoples 
are going to undergo serious dislocative 
tensions whether educated or not.’ The 
second consideration is much more to 
the point, for it applies to practical 
political considerations. During the past 
several decades the colonial powers 
have had occasion to learn that the edu- 
cation of the indigenous population, 
even in restricted numbers, leads to en- 
hanced demands for political self-deter- 
mination. Those indigenes who secure 
some Western training put their new 
knowledge to work agitating for self- 
determination. This result of education 
can prove both embarrasing and inop- 
portune. This is especially true since 
the number of educated colonials may 
be so minute as to make impossible the 
rapid devolution of political power they 
demand. This fact, however, does not 
serve to still the demand and the gov- 
erning power has now to face a Wes- 
ternized elite that uses Western argu- 
ments to substantiate their claim and 
Western skills to organize mass nation- 
alist movements. For these reasons, as 
well as for the more obvious reasons of 
economy, colonial powers remain hesi- 
tant about a rapid extension of educa- 
tional facilities for the dependent peo- 
ples. 


*R. I. Crane, “India: A Study of the Impact 
Ba Civilization.” Social Education, 
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Comparative EpucaTIoNAL 
OPpporTUNITIES 


In this connection, data recently pub- 
lished by the United Nations on educa- 
tional conditions in the colonial depen- 
dencies is quite interesting. These data, 
referring to the post-war period, and 
usually to the years 1948 and 1949, 
give the reader a fairly accurate pic- 
ture of current developments in public 
education in the non-self-governing ter- 
ritories. And, while the data are by no 
means complete, they may be used, with 
some reservations, to assess the degree 
to which the Trust Powers are fulfilling 
their obligations. Similarly, they may 
be used as an index of the quantitative 
development within the dependencies 
toward an optimum situation vis-a-vis 


public education. 


The data to be presented here have 
been chosen so as to reflect the amount 
of education now being made available 
to the dependent peoples and to exhibit 
the degree to which equal treatment in 
matters educational has been adopted 
as a going policy by the colonial pow- 
ers. Both of these factors should il- 
luminate the fundamentals of the situa- 
tion as it concerns educational progress 
in the non-self-governing territories to- 
day. The data are not complete, both 
because they cover only a limited num- 
ber of trust territories and because the 
information given about any one ter- 
ritory is spotty. However, it can be as- 
sumed that the situation revealed by 
these data is rather typical and, even 
though exact magnitudes are lacking, 
general trends and basic attitudes are 
rather clearly exposed.° 


SAll data is taken from: United Nations, 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, 1951, pp. 
101-123. 
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NortTHERN RHODESIA 


Northern Rhodesia, a British depend- 
ency, may be taken as the first example 
for which United Nations Trusteeship 
Council data are available. In 1948 
Northern Rhodesia had a population of 
1,720,300, of who 1,690,000 (98%) 
were Africans and 28,000 (1.6%) were 


Europeans. Official figures on educa- 


tional expenditures and on numbers of 
pupils for 1949 (by which time the 
over-all population picture could hardly 
have changed in any significant detail) 


reveal that £626,448 were spent on 
native education, while £317,680 were 


spent on European education. The 
amount spent on the education of Eu- 
ropeans was, thus, just 33 per cent of 
the total amount spent in Northern 
Rhodesia on education or, put another 
way, one half as much was spent on the 
education of Europeans as on the edu- 
cation of Africans, despite the fact that 
Europeans constituted less than 2 per 
cent of the population. The disparity 
becomes even more revealing if we note 
the number of students in each cate- 


gory. For there were, in that year, 


It should be noted that I have utilized only 
that data dealing with African and Euro- 
pean, omitting any discussion of the other 
minorities (such as Indians) residing in the 
several areas for which data are here pre- 
sented. It should be further noted that I have 
selected only those data dealing with public 
education, i.e., Government-run and/or fi- 
nanced or aided schools. There are, of 
course, missionary schools in these territories 
that did not receive any Government aid. 
However, it is doubtful that the numbers en- 
rolled in such un-aided mission schools 
would make any significant difference in the 
totals. In any event, this inquiry is directed 
toward public policy by Trust Powers and 
not toward education per se. Thus we can, 
quite appropriately, confine our attention, for 
the purposes of this analysis, to public funds 
and to those schools that were maintained or 
assisted by the Government. The lack of 
adequate data on non-state-aided schools 
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some 142,000 African students enrolled 
in public schools as against only 3,147 
European children so enrolled. The per 
capita expenditure per white student 
was, therefore, slightly more than £100, 
while the per capita expenditure for 
African students just a bit more than 
£5. Even more striking is the fact that 
only 418 African students out of 142, 
000 were reported as having been in 
the secondary schools of Northern 
Rhodesia in 1949. 


SWAZILAND 


Nor is the picture in Rhodesia 
unique. We may turn to Swaziland for 
comparable data. Swaziland had a total 
population of 185,208 in 1946. This 
total included 181,269 Africans and 
3,204 Europeans. The latter, that is 
to say, comprised less than 3 per cent 
of the population. The published data 
do not inform us as to the numbers en- 
rolled in public-supported or assisted 
schools but information is given on pub- 
lie expenditures. From this we learn 
that £24,367 were spent on European 
education while £33,443 were devoted 
to the education of the African popula- 
tion. Despite the extreme disparity be- 
tween the white and black elements of 
the population, two-thirds as much was 
spent on educating the former as on 
the training of the latter. 


KENYA 


In Kenya the situation is quite simi- 
lar. The total population in 1949 stood 
at 5,329,660, of which only 29,660 were 


makes this selection necessary. At the same 
time, it would seem pointless to accept the 
view that the Trust Governments had less 
responsibility for providing educational facil- 
ities just because private missionary efforts 
of unknown degree were being made. 


Europeans. In this case, it will be 
noted, the European minority was truly 
microscopic, not even equalling one per 
cent of the population. Despite this 
fact the sums spent on European edu- 
cation were almost as large as those 
spent on the education of Africans, as 
the following figures will indicate. 








No. of 
Amount pupils 


Population spent in £ enrolled 





White 29,660 285,459 5,090 
African 5,300,000 340,587 310,226 











From these data it will be seen that 
the per capita expenditure on European 
education, per pupil, stood at £57, 
while comparable expenditure per Afri- 
can student was in the neighborhood of 
£1. It should also be noted that only 
9,256 of the African students were en- 
rolled in secondary schools. This equal- 
led less than 4 per cent of the African 
student population The remainder, just 
over 300,000, were primary students, 
mostly in government-assisted mission- 
ary schools. It is also interesting to note 
that one-sixth of the European popu- 
lation was in school while only 6 per 
cent of the Africans got even primary 
instruction. 


UGANDA 


The Information on Uganda Terri- 
tory repeats the situation that has 
by now become clear. In this case the 
data are for 1949. 





Amount No.of 
expended _ pupils 


Population in £ enrolled 





White 3,448 28,862 143 
African 4,914,211 631,192 271,082 
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From this it will be seen that the 
Government spent £201 per European 
student and less than £3 per African 
student. The figure of 271,082 pupils 
enrolled does not, however, give 4 
complete picture of the situation vis- 
a-vis public education because 110,198 
of the students were enrolled in unaided 
schools and catechumenates. It is also 
interesting to note that there were three 
schools maintained for the 143 Euro- 
pean students and 3,625 for the 271,082 
African students. Thus the average en- 
rollment in European schools stood at 
47 pupils while the African schools ac- 
comodated an average of more than 77 
pupils. Furthermore, of the 3,625 
schools for Africans, 2,156 were un- 
aided and catechumenical schools, while 
Government maintained or assisted only 
1,469. All three of the European schools 
were Government-maintained. 


NYASALAND 


The situation regarding equal treat- 
ment in educational matters is no dif- 
ferent in Nyasaland, as the following 
data, covering 1948, will indicate: 





Amount No.of 
expended _ pupils 
Population in£ enrolled 





White 4,000 9,446 673 
African 2,450,000 119,591 228,131 








Here, per capita expenditure on edu- 
cation was smaller on all scores, com- 
ing to just £14 per European student 
and to about half a pound sterling per 
African student. This low expenditure 
on African education is reflected in the 
fact that only 134 Africans were en- 
rolled in secondary schools, while 227, 
997 were elementary students. The 
United Nations Report states that in 


the next year, 1949, the per capita ex- 
penditure on African students was 
£1.5, while on Europeans it stood at 
£20 and 10 shillings, but the latter fig- 
ure did not include grants given to Eu- 
ropeans to study outside Nyasaland and 
in the previous year half of the sum 
spent on European education had been 
in the form of grants to students study- 
ing outside of Nyasaland. 


Nor was the situation in Britain’s 
African colonies at all unusual. Data 
are available from the same source on 
the Belgian Congo and on French Mo- 
rocco, Tunisia and Madagascar. From 
these data it will be seen that general 
colonial practice has been, in effect, one 
of marked disparity in the treatment of 
Europeans and Africans in matters of 
educational opportunity while, at the 
same time, the amounts spent on Afri- 
can education have been, by any reason- 
able criteria, inadequate.” 


Bre.iaian Congo 


The Belgian Congo had, in 1948, a 
total population of 10,965,837, of whom 
10,914,208 were Africans and 51,629 
were Europeans. Again the percentage 
of Europeans was quite microscopic. 
European children attended Govern- 
ment-maintained schools while educa- 
tion for Africans was exclusively in the 
hands of the missions, the latter being 
aided by Government subventions. In 
1950 there were 881,747 African stu- 


*It should be kept in mind that public funds 
spent on education came, mostly, from colo- 
nial revenues and thus it may well be that 
African taxpayers were supporting the cost 
of educating European children in superior 
schools while their own children, by contrast, 
received inadequate education. Since the 
Africans formed the bulk of the population 
it cannot be doubted that their taxes went in 
part to give the alien minority a decent edu- 
cation. 
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dents enrolled in school, on whom the 
Government spent 369,786,000 Belgian 
Congo francs. Thus some 420 francs 
were spent on each African student by 
the Government. The data on European 
students are given only for 1947, but 
in that year there were 4,850 pupils 
on whom Government spent 83,237,000 
B.C. francs. Thus, by comparison, 
slightly more than 17,000 B.C. francs 
were spent on the education of each 
European child. It should also be noted 
that while all European children were 
in Government schools, about one-half 
of the African students were in schools 
that received no aid from the Govern- 
ment. Even though this fact would ap- 
proximately double the per capita ex- 
penditure on African students in gov- 
ernment-aided schools, the gap between 
the resulting figure of 840 B.C. francs 
per aided African student and the 17, 
000 B.C. francs per European child is 
striking. 
Frencu Morocco 


The situation in the French colonies 
proves to be very similar, although it 
is complicated by the existence of mi- 
norities that are neither French nor 
African and by the fact that, in some 
cases, due to the “assimilation” policy 
a small number of African students en- 
ter French schools. Data for Morocco, 
Tunisia, and Madagascar will be pre- 
sented in tabular form for ease of 
analysis. As in the case of the previous 
data, figures will be given only for pub- 
lie supported education and for Euro- 
peans and Africans. 


The data will indicate that more 
money was spent on the education of 
the small minority of Europeans than 
on the vast bulk of the population that 
was Moslem. Fifty-five thousand Eu- 
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ropean students secured the benefits of 
almost 2.4 billion francs, while 101,155 
Moslems received an expenditure of 2.3 
billions. Similarly, it should be noted 
that there were more than half as many 
European students enrolled as_ there 
were Moslem students, even though the 
Europeans comprised less than 5 per 
cent of the total population. The data 
also reveal that there were only 1,449 
Moslem students enrolled for secondary 
education out of the total of 101,155 
while there were 10,359 European stu- 
dents entered in secondary schools out 
of 55,539. Thus the vast bulk of the 
Moslem students who got to school were 
in the primary grades only. This major 
disparity in the provision of advanced 
education for Africans has been noted 
in connection with other colonies and re- 
flects a serious lack of that educational 
opportunity on which either self-gov- 
ernment or economic development could 
be based. 


Frencu Morocco, 1950 








Amount No. of 
spent pupils 

Population in francs enrolled 
White 325,000 2,396,540,000 55,539 
Moslem 8,088,000  2,295,050,000 101,155 





Frencu Tunisia, 1949-50 


Though data are not provided by the 
report on educational expenditure by 
race in Tunisia, the information on stu- 
dent enrollment again points to a wide 
disparity in educational opportunities 
for the European as opposed to the 
Moslem communities. The former had 
half as many students enrolled as the 
latter, even though Europeans com- 
prised only 9 per cent of the total popu- 
lation. Data are given however, on en- 
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rollment by levels of education in Gov- 
ernment schools. Here again the oppor- 





No. of 
pupils 
enrolled 


Amount 
spent 


Population" in francs 


37,557 
75,677 


n.a. 
n.d. 


White 239,551 
Moslem 2,919,860 





tunity for advanced training for the in- 
digenous population will be seen to be 
limited, both absolutely and relative to 
their position in the total population. 





Number of pupils” 
Moslem 


Type of school 
French 





71,404 
3,197 
604 
472 


21,860 
3,954 
468 
1,571 


Primary 
Secondary 
Higher 
Technical 





Thus, even though Moslems formed 
90 per cent of the population, they had 
no more children enrolled in secondary 
schools than did the Europeans. In 
technical education the position of the 
Moslems was even worse, while in 
higher education the figures must be 


11Data applies to 1946. 

“These figures will not total the sum given 
in the previous paragraph because private 
schools are omitted. 
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read with the fact in mind that many 
French students would naturally prefer 
te return to Metropolitan France for a 
university degree, while very few Mos- 
lems, relatively speaking, could do so. 


Frencn Mapaaascar, 1949 


These data are rather more complex 
than those presented in the case of the 
previous colonies, but the same condi- 
tions are revealed. The total population 
of Madagascar, in 1948, was 4,149,257, 
of which 4,088,500 were Malagasies 
and 60,757 were Europeans. Euro- 
peans thus constituted less than 2 per 
cent of the total population. The 
amount spent on European education, 
even though some 2,000 Malagasy stu- 
dents were enrolled therein, equalled 
more than one-third of the sum spent 
on indigenous education. It should also 
be noted that, in European education 
more money was spent on the secondary 
schoo] program than on the primary 
schools. In “native” education, how- 
ever, the reverse was markedly the case, 
with a relatively small amount being 
expended on advanced education for 
Malagasies, while only small numbers 
of the latter received advanced educa- 


tion of any variety. 





a 





Type of education 


Expenditure in francs 


Number of pupils enrolled 
Malagasies Europeans 





European education : 


Primary schools 
Secondary schools 
Totals 


Malagasy education: 
First level schools 
Second level schools 
Third level schools 
Totals 


30,133,496 
38,735,000 
68,868,496 


162,411,570 
43,690,575 
18,404,000 

224,506,145 


3,151. 
709 
3,860 


1,328 
745 
2,073 


115,761 
1,320 
2,543 

119,624 
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SuMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Thus, if the data presented above on 
the various colonial dependencies be re- 
viewed, it must be stated that the fol- 
lowing tendencies seem almost univer- 
sal. In the first place, the sums 
expended on European as compared to 
African education are way out of line. 
In some instances, it will be recalled, 
the disparity in per capita expen- 
diture ran as high as the difference 
between £1 and £57, and in no case 
was there any degree of approximation 
between the sums spent on native edu- 
cation and those spent on the education 
of Europeans. In the second place, the 
vast majority of the African students 
are found to be enrolled in primary 
schools, while only insignificant num- 
bers secure a secondary education. 
Among the Europeans, however, the 
proportion of advanced students is 
what one would expect in any Western 
state. In the third place, the total sums 
spent on public education are dissap- 
pointingly small and this paucity be- 
comes even more pronounced when one 
recalls the large portion of such funds 
that go for the education of the Euro- 
pean minority. This means that a pie 
that was none too big at the start tends 
always to be cut so that an undue por- 
tion goes to the numerically smaller 
group of Europeans. The result of these 
conditions is that the Africans get less 
than their share of an inadequate total 
sum, that their opportunity for second- 
ary education is limited by lack of 
schools and by lack of funds for such 
instruction, and that theirs is, without 
a doubt, the less efficient and less com- 
petent instruction. The end product is 
aninferior education in inadequate 
amounts for a small per cent of the 
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majority community of Africans. This 
is contrasted with handsomely financed, 
superior education for the bulk of the 


small group of Europeans present. 


That this situation should obtain to 
the marked degree revealed by the of- 
ficial figures reproduced in this article 
seems rather surprising. If this were 
the early part of this century one could 
understand this situation by pointing 
out that social amelioration among col- 
onials was just getting underway. In 
1950, however, one is aware of the fact 
that since the end of the first World 
War, thirty years ago, there has been 
increasing emphasis placed on colonial 
welfare and on the moral obligations of 
the colonial powers toward their depen- 
dent peoples. The League Mandate 
system played this fact up as has its 
successor, the United Nations Trustee- 
ship Council. Yet, very little has, in 
fact, changed. Or, to put it another 


way, the change has been small and 
slow. 


This is particularly disturbing in 
1950 because one and all agree that 
colonialism is “‘dead’’ and must be sub- 
stituted by a genuine program for de- 
velopment of self-government. The data 
presented above, however, make it ap- 
parent that the educated public neces- 
sary to support self-government is still 
in the making and that more time may 
elapse than we have at our command 
before these peoples will be equipped 


for self-government. 


Two other facts make this tardy 
development as well as the extreme dis- 
parity in educational opportunities for 
Africans even more crucial, One is the 
urgent need for economic development 
referred to above. Such progress can 
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hardly come until a broad segment of 
the indigenous population is equipped, 
educationally, for a modern social and 
economic order. The other and even 
more fateful fact is the spread of mili- 
tant nationalism and of Communist agi- 
tation. Both of these forces feed upon 
exploitation and inequality. The glar- 
ing discrimination in educational oppor- 
tunity that has been exhibited above is 
the sort of ammunition the Communists 
can well use to turn basic populations 
against us. It is, indeed, high time that 
Red propaganda be given the lie by the 
implementation of positive programs for 
amelioration and equality. Apart from 
the danger of Communist propaganda 
amongst an African population (dis- 
enfranchised and discriminated 
against), there is the impetus given to 
militant nationalism by the existence of 
obvious inequalities in the public treat- 
ment of major issues such as education. 
The African people, or at least their 
literate spokesmen, have for some time 
demanded greater opportunities for ad- 
vancement while they insist on the end 
of unequal treatment. Lack of response 
to these demands only serves to alienate 
the African further and to push the 
nationalism developing there into more 
uncompromising lines. This makes the 
task of development toward self-gov- 
ernment that much more complicated 
while, at the same time, it increases the 
danger that the voice of Moscow will 
come to be welcomed by a frustrated 
and bitter “native” nationalist elite. 
Colonial authorities have argued that 
the wide disparity between the sums 
spent on African education and those 
spent on the education of the European 
minority is misleading. The point was 
made quite succinctly by the represent- 
ative of the United Kingdom in the 
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Trusteeship Council discussions on edu- 


cation in the non-self-governing terri- 
tories, 


The low cost of primary educa- 


tion in the African schools arose 
mainly, Mr. Ward (U.K.) explained, 


from the low salaries paid African 
teachers, in proportion to their low 


cost of living. In the European 
schools, teachers had to be attracted 


from Europe by higher salaries, 

thus increasing the per capita cost 

of education for European children.” 

Apart from the fact that this expla- 
nation does nothing to account for the 
extremely low per cent of African chil- 
dren who get a secondary education, it 
would seem highly inadequate by way 
of a rationale for the existing dispari- 
ties. In the first instance, it is hard to 
believe that the ratios given in the data- 
analysis above, often indicating that the 
per capita expenditure on European 
education runs fifty times as high as 
the sum spent on Africans, can be ex- 
plained solely by reference to the item 
of teachers’ salaries. Doubtless the Eu- 
ropean teacher receives a salary that is 
many times higher than the salary given 
to the African teacher, yet it should not 
be forgotten that the number of Euro- 
pean children is so small that only a 
very few European teachers are needed 
and it would take quite a few European 
salaries to outweigh the salaries paid to 
African teachers, even granting the high 
wage differential. In this connection 
one need only recall the data on Ugan- 
da. In that case there were only 143 
European students. So few students 
could hardly have used more than a 
dozen teachers. Even if the dozen 
teachers received salaries beyond the 
wildest dreams of avarice it is doubtful 


*United Nations, of. cit., p. 125. 
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that their salaries could, in toto, out- 
weigh the low salaries paid to the large 
number of African teachers that would 
have to be employed to give even mini- 
mal supervision to 271,082 African pu- 
pils. And yet, it was in Uganda that 
more than £200 were spent on the edu- 
cation of each European child while 
little more than £2 per head were ex- 


pended on the African children. 


Apart from the fact, then, that the 
United Kingdom argument hardly holds 
water on its own basis, there are other 
serious objections to the line of thought 
adopted by the colonial powers in ad- 
vancing this explanation. The implicit 
assumption underlying the remarks 
made by Mr. Ward is that the African 
standard of living is and ought of right 
to be much lower than that of Euro- 
peans. Thus a minute wage for African 
teachers is made to sound emminently 
reasonable. Now, in point of fact, this 
reasoning is quite specious. For, as 
Bruno Lasker and others have pointed 
out, the African standard of living in 
a Westernized milieu is about as ex- 
pensive as that of the European unless 
one accepts a color-bar society in which 
the Black is to be rigorously excluded 
from any of the fruits of the Western 
civilization that has been developed 
about him. 


A bicycle costs an African just as 
much as it costs a European living in 
Africa and unless you can legislate that 
Africans are not to have bicycles you 
can’t very well argue that the African 
needs less to live on. This fallacious as- 
sumption is based on the view that “na- 
tives” need less and can do with less. 


“Bruno Lasker, Peoples of Southeast Asia. 
New York: A. Knopf, 1944, Pp. 168-173. 
(Mr. Lasker is discussing Asia but his argu- 
ment applies equally well for Africa.) 
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Such may be the case in a society of 
primitives that has not been introduced 
to European ways, but it hardly re- 
mains true in a society that has been 
rather thoroughly Europeanized. Per- 
haps a subsistence farmer clinging ten- 
aciously to his patch of soil and avoid- 
ing the towns can live comfortably with 
less, but this hardly remains the case 
when the concept is applied to so-Wes- 
ternized an African as a school teacher. 
Granted the European does not expect 
the African school teacher to live in the 
comfort expected for Europeans, this 
fact cannot account for so great a dis- 
parity of incomes as is indicated by Mr. 
Ward’s remarks, Lasker has reduced 
this line of argument in the following 


concise words: 


White men have hypnotized them- 
selves into believing that, in terms 
of their own standards of living, the 
Orientals . . . are as well off as Occi- 
dental workers who receive several 
times their pay. Let us look at this 
argument. From the standpoint of 
international trade it is obviously 
nonsense. No matter where it is 
spent, twenty-five cents in our Amer- 
ican currency is just “two bits” and 
no more.” 


The reasoning from “local condi- 
tions’”’ is really meaningless, if for no 
other reason than that those “local con- 
ditions” are precisely what the West- 
ern wage-earner refuses, on good 
grounds, to accept. In point of fact, 
Mr. Ward’s argument only serves to 
indicate that the indigenous school 
teacher is receiving a highly inadequate 
wage, one that cannot permit him to 
provide for his family in any decent 
fashion or make any provision for his 
retirement. This fact is bad enough in 
and of itself, but what of its implica- 


*B. Lasker, op. cit., p. 169. 
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tions for the kind of education that can 
be bought at such prices. Not even an 
African can get an adequate education 
for £2 a year. Nor are many Africans 
getting an education, even at that price. 


Thus the facts themselves as well as 
any reasonable interpretation of the 
facts serve to confirm the view that the 
post-war era remains, insofar as colo- 


nial educational opportunities go, one of 
inadequate provision. Even worse is the 
obvious fact that the government sup- 
port of such education as exists is 
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skewed inordinately for the benefit of 
the alien minority, thus failing to pro- 
vide the “equal treatment” to which the 
Trust Powers publicly subscribe. Mean- 
while, the number of Africans securing 
anything better than a primary educa- 
tion remains almost microscopic. And, 
even the primary education that is given 
must come to them under most inauspi- 
cious conditions in terms of the minute 
sums expended per student. These 
facts ill-assort with public pronounce- 
ments of colonial emancipation and 
development. 





Problems of Rural Negro High School Seniors on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland: A Consideration 
for Guidance 


E. W. Waters 
Dean, Division of Arts & Sciences, Maryland State College 


A study of the problems of rural 
Negro high school seniors represents a 
phase of a general investigation con- 
cerned with the dynamics that condition 
the vocational aspirations and adjust- 
ments of rural youth. Education of to- 
day’s youth should be concerned with 
providing the experiences that will help 
them develop into happy and useful 
citizens. Subsequent adjustment to the 
complexities of life is dependent upon 
the ability of the individual to meet 
problems with insight and understand- 
ing, resulting in a plan of action that 
will make proper adjustment possible. 
Guidance of today’s youth, therefore, 
should be concerned with the extent 
that such problems may condition pre- 
sent and subsequent adjustment. 

It is the opinion of the writer that 
the problems of youth bear a direct re- 
lationship to their aspirations and act to 
condition their vocational choices as 
well as present adjustments to those 
phases of life which make for happy 
citizenship. Problems reflect needs, and 
the needs of youth cannot be properly 
provided for unless systematic and ob- 
jective studies are made to reveal these 
needs. Several writers have stressed the 
importance of identifying problems of 
high school pupils. Cheyney’ points 
out that the pupils have in-school and 
post-school problems that have not been 


*T. Cheney, “A Method of Identifying Prob- 


lems of High School Students.” Occupations, 
27: 387-390, 1949. 
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discussed completely, or not at all. 
Fine’, commenting on the report by 
eight State Commissioners of Educa- 
tion, states that, “In almost every com- 
munity and school there are some boys 
and girls whom teachers describe as 
poor citizens... . Investigation reveals 
that many of these boys and girls have 
personal problems and many social and 
emotional needs. In an attempt to 
change their attitudes and behavior, 
the report notes, it is important to dis- 
cover what the needs are and to help 
young people to meet those needs.” 


A survey made by Rembers and 
Bauernfeind and reported in the New 
York Times* points out that handi- 
capping problems are found at the 
fourth grade level. The article states 
further that, “Educational guidance 
problems are already serious at the 
fourth grade level . . . Many children’s 
dislike of school has developed before 
the age of nine .. . Personal and social 
problems that worry teenagers so much 
start early and become steadily more 
important though major shifts in em- 
phasis occur through the years... 
Students show deep interest in jobs 
long before they reach high school .. . 
genuine interest in getting information 
about vocations seems to underlie this 
interest in jobs, rather than the desire 


“Education in Review.” 


*Benjamin Fine, 
New York Times, My 4, 1952. 
*Ibid., My 18, 1952. 
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for spending money.” Data such as 
these should act to intensify the study 
of problems among young people with 
a view to improving guidance services 
and techniques designed to help them in 
adjustment. 

It was with this background that the 
writer in making a study of the dyna- 
mics that affect the vocational aspira- 
tions of rural Negro youth included an 
investigation of the problems of those 
youth. The present study is designed 
to make closer analysis of the problem 
not only with a view of determining the 
relationship which such problems might 
bear to vocational aspirations, but 
which they might also bear to adjust- 
ment in general. It is believed that in 
many areas of the lives of young people 
there arise problems that greatly in- 
fluence their decisions or that present 
themselves in such complexity that mak- 


ing adequate decisions or adjustments 
is indeed difficult. 


TECHNIQUES AND PROCEDURES 

In a survey as this it would be im- 
possible to reach one hundred per cent 
of the rural Negro high school seniors 
in the State of Maryland. On the other 
hand, it would be quite unnecessary. 
The writer has reason to believe that 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland has 
many educational, economic, and voca- 
tional characteristics that are similar to 
other rural areas of the state. Thus, in 
selecting this region, it is believed that 
the results will be representative of 
rural Maryland Negro youth. 

The study group consists of Negro 
high school seniors in nine county high 
schools on Maryland’s Eastern Shore.* 


*Each county has one junior-senior high 
school for Negroes, with the exception of 
Somerset County which has two junior- 
senior high schools. 
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Every effort was made to secure data 
from all seniors in each of the schools. 
In this attempt, the writer was success- 
ful in securing 288 seniors out of a total 
population of 300, or 96 per cent of 
the total group. Some pupils withdrew 
from school before all data were col- 
lected, and others were not present at 
times when the writer visited the 
schools. The median age of the group 
was 17 years. Of the total, 138 (47.9 
per cent) were boys and 150 (52.1 per 
cent) were girls. Some pupils were 
scattered throughout the counties in the 
more rural areas, and others lived in 
rural towns ranging in population from 


1,401 to 15,109. 


INstRUMENT Usep IN Stupy 


A search of the literature was made 
for an instrument to be used which 
would provide indices into the kind and 
number of problems troubling rural 
youth. It was decided to make use of 
the Problem Check List Form for Rural 
Youth devised by Bender* and adopted 
from an earlier check list devised by 
Mooney. This check list has never 
been used in the area in which the study 
was made, and no reports have been 
found by the writer in which the list 
has been used specifically with Negro 
groups. 


Bender’s check list presents a list of 
300 troublesome problems which face 
rural youth. These items are grouped 
into ten areas. They are so arranged 
that the different areas are not apparent 


to the pupils. These areas are: 

‘*R. E. Bender, Problem Check List—Form 
for Rural Youth, Columbus Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, Ohio State University, 
1945. 

5R. Mooney, “Survey High School Student’s 
Problems by Means of a Problem Check- 
List.” Educational Research Bulletin. 21: 
57-69, My 1942. 
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. Health and Physical 

. Relationship with people 

. Citizenship 

. Education 

Vocation and Economic 

. Morals and Religion 

. Personal Temperament 

. Courtship, Sex and Marriage 
. Social and Recreational 

10. Home and Family 


_ 


(COED TB LD 


The pupils are asked to underscore 
the items which seem to be troublesome 
problems to them. After completing 
this, the pupils are then asked to return 
to the list and draw a circle around the 
numbers in front of the problems that 
are considered most troublesome to 


them. 


The front of the check list also pro- 
vides spaces for collecting certain data 
relating to the pupils’ economic status. 
Part III of the check list provides for 
questions to be answered which reflect 
the pupils’ attitudes toward other prob- 
lems, and also space to list any prob- 
lems not included in the list. 


The check list seemed to offer quite 
a comprehensive array of items which 
may reflect the problems of rural youth, 
and it was decided to use it for the 
survey. The authors of the check list 
point out that the data gained from 
such a list may serve two general pur- 
poses: 


1, As background information to 
be used in group planning. 

2. As background information to 
be used in counseling individual 
pupils. 

Items marked in such a check list 
should not be mistaken for the whole 
problem situation of an individual or 
group. Nevertheless, they are good 
signs that might point to situations and 
experiences that cause difficulties for 
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them. Effective counseling, in the final 
analysis, resolves itself into the con- 
sideration of the individual and the 
writer believes that the results of such 
a check list are valuable in setting the 
stage for and facilitating guidance in- 
Toward this end the author 
claims that data revealed on the check 


terviews. 


list may serve 


1. To help locate youth who want 
and need counseling or other 
personal aid... : 

. To prepare young people for in- 
terviews by giving them an op- 
portunity to review and summar- 
ize their own problems and see 
the full range of personal mat- 
ters they might discuss with 
their leaders. 

. To save time for the interviewer 
by providing him with a quick 
review of the variety of prob- 
lems which are the expressed 
concern of the individual. 


There are certain limiting factors 
which tend to operate when devices are 
used requiring expression upon intimate 
and personal matters. Many times in- 
dividuals answer personality question- 
naires in terms of how they would like 
to appear rather than how they actual- 
ly are. By the same token, individuals 
are sometimes reluctant to reveal in- 
formation which they feel to be inti- 
mate and personal. This is true when 
they are not certain about the confiden- 
tial use of information given. The 
writer administered the check list with 
full awareness of the limiting factors 
mentioned. It must also be noted that 
such a check list is suggestive in nature 
and naturally would not represent all 
or even the most important problems 
that trouble the individuals. Thus, we 
must interpret within the framework 
of the items listed and assume that they 
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are representative of the true problems 
of rural youth. 


One other limiting factor may be 
mentioned here. Many of the results, 
tabulations, and interpretations in a 
study of this nature will be given in 
terms of the group. Many generaliza- 
tions must of necessity be stated in 
terms of the group. In doing this, the 
writer is aware that the individual is 
the most important factor in a guidance 
situation. Therefore, the significance 
of any findings as they may apply to 
the individual must not be lost sight of 
in the process. The ultimate value of 
any group data lies in what they may 
reveal that would prove of subsequent 
benefit to the individual as a unique 
personality. When considering the in- 
dividual, it must be remembered that all 
items marked are not of equal impor- 
tance to him. The importance of any 
single item can best be determined only 
in a relationship to other items marked 
and to other information about the in- 
dividual. 


REsuLTs 


A distribution of the number of prob- 
lems underscored by boys and girls 
shows that a number of problems 
marked by the pupils ranged from zero 
to 92. The mean number of problems 
underscored by the group is 21.7. The 
meaning of this number is difficult to 
interpret, as there are no comparable 
norms. Bender, in studying 652 rural 
youth in Ohio, showed a median score 
of 28, but his population included 
largely out-of-school youth ranging in 
age from 16 to 30. The mean number 
of problems marked by boys, 23.5, is 
greater than that marked by girls, 20.1. 
This fact becomes more meaningful 
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when the data are presented in a way 
that is perhaps more informative. 


Table I shows the mean number of 
problems checked in each area by boys 
and girls. The same sex differences in 
the mean number of problems under- 
scored by boys and girls is noted in 
this table. In addition, the differences 
can be accounted for from the stand- 
point of areas. For example, boys tend 
to average higher in problems associ- 
ated with education, vocation and eco- 
nomics, morals and religion, social and 
recreational areas. In the other areas, 
boys and girls marked relatively the 
same mean number of problems. 


TABLE I 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF PROBLEMS CHECKED 
ON THE PropLEM CHECK List By RURAL 
HicH ScHoot SENIors 





All 
Pupils Male Female 
288 138 150 





Health and Physical a3 a4 2.5 
Relations with People 1.8 1.8 1.8 
Citizenship 29 22 29 
Education 3.8 4.3 Sz 
Vocation and Economic 2.4 2.8 1.7 
Morals and Religion 1.9 a3 1.6 
Personal Temperament 3.2 3.1 3.4 


Courtship, Sex and 

Marriage 1.5 BS 1.5 
Social and Recreation 1.6 a5 1.6 
Home and Family 1.6 15 18 





TOTAL 22.0 241 21.1 





As a group, more pupils marked, on 
the average, problems in the area of 
education. See Table II. This is fol- 
lowed, in order of rank, by problems in 
the areas of: Personal Temperament, 
Vocation and Economic, Health and 
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Physical, Citizenship, Morals and Re- 
ligion, Relationship with People, Social 
and Recreational, Home and Family, 
Courtship and Marriage. The order in 
which these areas are ranked should be 
quite significant to those concerned with 
the adjustment of rural youth. A high 


TABLE II 


RANK ORDER OF AREAS ON THE PROBLEM 
Cueck List In TERMS OF MEAN NUMBER OF 
PROBLEMS CHECKED 











All 
AREA Pupils Male Female 
288 138 150 
Education 1 ; y 
Personal Temperament a 2 1 
Vocation and Economic 3 3 7 
Health and Physical 4 7 3 
Citizenship 5 6 4 
Morals and Religion 6 5 8.5 
Relations with People is 8 55 
Social and Recreational 7a 4 8.5 
Home and Family 9 9.5 55 
Courtship, Sex and 
Marriage 10 95 10 





frequency of problems dealing with 
Personal Temperament indicates that 
these pupils on the average are troubled 
by problems that tend to have a per- 
sonal bearing upon their attitudes about 
themselves and their future. 


These areas are followed in rank by 
vocation and economic problems. The 
relative order in which these areas rank 
with the particular group under study 
shows a definite pattern. The writer 
believes that the relative order of the 
problems and the consistency with 
which they are expressed are significant 
in controlling and conditioning voca- 
tional aspirations and adjustments of 
the study group. 


Sex differences are also apparent in 


this analysis. It is interesting to note 
that problems in Education and Per- 
sonal Temperament rank first and sec- 
ond. with boys. The same two areas 
ranked first and second with girls, but 
in reverse order. The same ranking for 
girls in these two areas was reported 
in Bender’s study of rural youth in 
Ohio. In Bender’s study, the boys 
ranked the same as the boys in the 
present study, in the area of Personal 
Temperament. However, boys in Ben- 
der’s study ranked third in Education, 
and boys in the present study ranked 
first. Although the two studies were 
conducted in different sections of the 
country and with different groups, it is 
interesting to note that many of the 
results are similar in both studies. 

Another inverse relationship ap- 
peared between boys and girls: The 
boys rank third in average number of 
problems marked in Vocation and Eco- 
nomics and seventh in Health and Phys- 
ical. The rank orders of these two 
areas for girls is just the reverse. Nor- 
mal sex differences may be operating 
here to account partly for that relation- 
ship. The same relationship did not 
exist, however, in Bender’s group; 
hence, some other factors may be oper- 
ating to account for the differences 
in the present group. What they may 
be would entail analysis beyond the 
scope of the present study. 

Girls consider problems of Home and 
Family more serious than do boys, as 
shown by ranks of 9.5 and 5.5. This 
would be expected, since boys are freer 
to operate outside the influence of the 
home than girls. On the other hand, 
boys are more concerned about Social 
and Recreational Problems than girls, 
as shown by the ranks of 4 and 8.5, re- 
spectively. 
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Both boys and girls considered prob- 
lems associated with Courtship, Sex, 
and Marriage as being less a problem 
area than all the others. 


Pupils were asked to indicate the 
problems which were considered serious 
to them. A distribution of these data 
shows that the mean number of prob- 
lems considered serious by the group is 
8.3. The pupils 
more than one-third of the total prob- 
lems underscored as of serious concern 


considered slightly 


to them. On an average, boys and girls 
considered about the same numbers of 


problems as serious. 


In order to bring out the full signifi- 
cance of these data, each problem area 
was analyzed to determine the percent- 
age of pupils marking each item. These 
findings are discussed in the following 


section. 


Discussion AND INTERPRETATION 


Problems arise from the conditions 
under which people live and when ex- 
pressed tend to reflect these conditions. 
One of the most striking revelations of 
this survey is the order in which pupils 
ranked the problem areas. In the first 
place, the fact that most of the groups 
are concerned about education indicates 
that the educational opportunities and 
facilities are inadequate and also that 
in some respects the schools are not 
adequately meeting the needs of many 
of these pupils. The group represents 
those pupils who have been exposed to 
all of the public educational facilities 
that are offered in the area in which 
they live. Yet the expressed problems 
show that many of the pupils are faced 
with feelings of inadequacy and confu- 


sion. 
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One-third of the group felt that the 
decision whether or not to go to college 
was a problem to them. There are 
several factors which might give rise to 
such a problem. One factor is included 
in the results of the check list in each 
instance where there is an opportunity 
for expressing it. That factor is lack of 
finance. A study of the economic status 
of the families from which the pupils 
come points very clearly to the fact 
that they represent the lowest income 
group of the area. The aspirations of 
over 87 per cent of these pupils depend 
on training beyond high school. Using 
the father’s occupation as an index of 
economic status, it was found that 64 
per cent of the fathers of this group 
were employed as unskilled laborers, 
which represents the lowest paid group 
of workers.® It is no wonder that these 
pupils are troubled by the decision of 
further training when they are caught 
between the high aspirations and eco- 
nomic inability to fulfill them. Another 
factor which helps to give rise to the 
problems is the lack of proper educa- 
tional guidance. Adequate educational 
and vocational guidance should be given 
early in the school life of the pupils 
including a complete diagnosis of pupil 
assets and liabilities as they relate to 
training and job opportunities. Atten- 
tion must be given to the relationship 
of interests, abilities, and economic 
problems. A study of claimed and mea- 
sured interest of this same group of 
pupils showed that there was a wide 


discrepancy between the two.’ These 


°F. W. Waters, Vocational Aspirations, [n- 


telligence, Problems and Socio-Economic 
Status of Rural Negro High School Seniors 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland—Thew 
Implications for Guwidance. Philadelphia: 
Temple University, (Unpublished Disserta- 
tion.) 1951. 

"Ibid, 
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conditions tend to give rise to such 


problems if proper guidance is not 
given and pupils are not assisted in 


understanding the dynamics that condi- 
tion choice and adjustment. 


The six ranking items in the area of 
Education, which are all marked by 
over one-fifth of the group, reflect very 
definite needs for improving the guid- 
ance services of the school from which 
these pupils come. It is interesting al- 
so to note that pupils are concerned by 
weaknesses in such things as writing, 
spelling, vocabulary, reading, and math- 
ematics. It is also significant to note 
that more boys showed concern about 
vocational training opportunities avail- 
able and the fact that they were also 
more concerned about the failure of the 


school to offer what they needed. 


There are implications from the data 
revealed by the pupils that more atten- 
tion needs to be given to the expansion 
and revision of the curricular offerings 
to include training in more vocational 
subjects. 


Personal Temperament ranked next 
highest as a problem area for these 
pupils. The fact that this particular 
area ranks high indicates that there are 
certain factors operating in their en- 
vironments which are having discourag- 
ing influences upon the personalities of 
these pupils. It is highly probable that 
such problems may be exerting a serious 
influence upon the outlooks and: aspira- 
tions of these pupils. 


The pattern formed by the items 
marked by most of the pupils presents 
a picture indicating confusion. A func- 
tion of guidance service is to find out 
the influences that contribute to the con- 


fusion of pupils and assist them in gain- 
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ing insight into their own difficulties. 
The fact that nearly one-third of these 
pupils indicated that they were often 
confused shows that this phase of guid- 
ance is not being performed to the ex- 
tent that it is fully effective. It is sur- 
prising that 18 per cent of them would 
indicate a desire never to have been 
born. It is the writer’s opinion that 
such personal problems warrant serious 
consideration by those interested in the 
future adjustment of today’s youth. 

An analysis of the data reveals that 
all of the items underscored by ten per 
cent or more pupils in the area of vo- 
cation and economic reflect a pattern of 
need for vocational guidance and finan- 
cial assistance as they relate to voca- 


tional choice. 


Some of the items frequently express 
doubt as to the wisdom of choices made. 
This pattern is most likely brought 
about by the factors which have ap- 
parently influenced the pupils’s aspira- 
tions and the grim realities of economic 
limitations. The relationship that these 
data bear to each other and the consist- 
ency with which they are expressed 
should be seriously considered by those 
who are entrusted with assisting youth 


in their adjustments. 


An analysis of the item underscored 
in the Health and Physical Area re- 
vealed some interesting facts. Nearly 
one-fifth of the group indicated that 
they were concerned with poor vision 
and many of them considered this prob- 
lem as serious. It is evident that many 
of these pupils are not receiving proper 
physical examinations that would re- 
veal these deficiencies nor the proper 
care that would help correct the de- 
ficiencies. Weak vision can limit a 
pupil’s progress in many areas of his 
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development. A combination of mal- 
nutrition, poor teeth, poor vision, poor 
posture, frequent colds and headaches, 
was marked by a sufficient number of 
the pupils to indicate a lack of health 


services not due to chance. 


There are certain sex differences to 
be expected in the Health and Physical 
This would be due to the differ- 
ences in the normal make-up of males 
and females. For example, more girls 


area. 


than boys would be expected to com- 
plain of headaches and sluggish feel- 
ings. There would normally be an in- 
verse relationship for the sexes regard- 
ing weight. This is true as it relates to 
overweight, but the differences between 
the sexes relative to underweight are 
More boys are concerned 
about s peech handicaps than girls. 
More girls than boys are concerned 
about limited vision. Sex differences in 
the other items are slight. 


very slight. 


The type of citizen into which an 
individual will develop in part is de- 
pendent upon the understandings, atti- 
tudes, appreciations, and knowledge 
that the individual has about the form 
of government under which he lives. 
There are certain problems which act 
to interfere with proper development 
into good citizenship, and if the school 
is to do a good job, it must provide ade- 
quately for the needs revealed by these 
problems. The initial step then is to 
determine what the problems are. 


The five ranking items marked by the 
pupils in the area of citizenship reveal 
that the seniors are concerned with the 
war situation, atomic energy, and a 
peaceful world. Boys and girls are not 
very different in their consideration of 
“Wonder Why We Fought the War” as 


a problem. Concern about military ser- 


vice, as expected, is greater among boys 
than girls. It is revealing and signifi- 
cant that many of the pupils consider 
their lack of interest in governmental 
affairs as a problem. Sex difference in 
other items is very slight. 


An analysis of items marked as prob- 
lems in the area of Morals and Religion 
reveals that youth are concerned about 
religion. The greatest percentage of 
pupils feel that their failure to go to 
church as often as they should is a 
problem. This same item was marked by 
the largest per cent in Bender’s’ study 
of 625 rural youth in Ohio. In fact, the 
first four ranking problems in both 
groups are the same. It would appear 
that religious problems are unaffected 
by differences of locale. Trying to 
break a habit was the next ranking 
item marked as a problem by the group 
and also in the same order by Bender’s 
group. A further analysis of the items 
shows a definite need for religious guid- 
ance. 


Slightly over 10 per cent of the 
group considered race prejudice as a 
problem. This was more a concern of 
boys than of girls. It is evident from 
many sources that the stigma of racism 
has affected vocational aspirations and 
attitudes of Negroes about occupational 
opportunities. The writer is of the 
opinion that leaders in schools for Ne- 
groes have been slow in recovering from 
that stigma, in spite of the vast occupa- 
tional openings that have come as 4 
result of the War and other democratic 


advances. 


In all walks of life we must deal with 
people. Happiness and success are de- 
pendent upon the ability of the indivi- 


®R. E. Bender, loc. cit. 
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dual to make the proper adjustment in 
this relationship. There are certain 
problems which act to make this rela- 
tionship difficult. The ability to get 
along well with other people is an im- 
portant factor in successful adjustment, 
vocationally and otherwise. In provid- 
ing guidance to youth it is important to 
know the problems that make this rela- 
tionship difficult. Such knowledge can 
enable a counselor or other interested 
persons to assist the individual in de- 
veloping the right habits of conduct or 
overcoming the difficulties which make 
getting along with other people a prob- 


lem. 


The items underscored by the pupils 
in the area of relationship with people 
reveal some of the problems that make 
adjustment difficult for them. Fourteen 
per cent are concerned by sensitivity to 
criticism. This appears to be a concern 
of more girls than boys. Such data 
could be used very well as the part of 
the general pattern of information 
about an individual to be used in help- 
ing him develop his personality. 


The home life of an individual plays 
a very important part in his total de- 
velopment. It has a potent influence 
upon the aspirations, outlooks and atti- 
tudes of the child. Several devices and 
techniques should be used to gather 
background material about the pupil’s 
home and family life. The writer has 
found that the ranking problems on the 
check list in the area correlate very 
highly with the conditions found in the 
homes of the present study group. 
About 15 per cent of the group were 
concerned with the lack of modern con- 
veniences in the home. A survey of the 
conveniences found in the homes of this 
group reveals that many of the homes 


lacked the conveniences that tend to 
make home life enjoyable’. It is ob- 
vious that the factor is affecting the 
children and their adjustment. A study 
of the parental status of this group 
revealed that nearly one-half (43 per 
cent) of the pupils were living in homes 
in which the parents were not living to- 
gether. This factor was reflected by the 
pupils on the check list when nearly one 
fifth of the group considered death or 
divorce of parents as a problem. An- 
other significant factor is that over 10 
per cent of the group indicated that 
they were troubled by the fact that they 
were at home too much. 


The items marked most frequently in 
the area of Social and Recreational by 
the group reflected a need for more and 
varied recreational facilities for many 
of these pupils. Ranking first as a prob- 
lem and marked by over one third of 
the group was the lack of sufficient op- 
portunities for recreation. There was 
slight sex difference in the per cent of 
boys and girls marking this item. It 
was noted, in making the study, that 
recreational activities outside of those 
carried on within the school program, 
were limited in rural areas. Play- 
grounds, recreation centers, Y.M.C.A.’s, 
and other facilities which provide lei- 
sure time recreation are limited or non- 
existent in the majority of the rural 
communities studied. The nature of the 
next three ranking items shows a defi- 
nite pattern of consistency by the pupils 
in reflecting the lack of leisure time 
activities available and as well their 
concern about this lack. Over one-fifth 
of the group are concerned with the 
lack of opportunities for art and music 
as well as sports and dancing. These 


°F. W. Waters, op. cit. 
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data should be available for those who 
have an interest in the welfare and ad- 
justments of youth. Such a survey 
would be of value to a community in 
considering the various social and edu- 
cational facilities for pupils in that 
community. 


It is significant to note that problems 
of Courtship, Sex, and Marriage were 
ranked last as a problem area by the 
group. Although all of the items were 
marked in the area by some pupils, 
there were no items which stood out to 
the extent that they could be considered 
Slightly over 15 per 
cent of the girls were concerned about 


group problems. 


knowing whether they were in love. 
Only a few pupils were concerned about 
sexual matters. 


It was stated previously that the pur- 
pose of the data revealed on the check 
list could be used as a basis for group 
planning. Those items marked most 
frequently by the group as a whole 
would indicate a point of departure or 
core around which to plan for the group. 
It is obvious that the needs of many of 
the present group relate to better re- 
ligious understanding, better recrea- 
tional opportunities, and more educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. 


Other items marked by 20 per cent 
or more of the group offer many indi- 
cations of needs which may be peculiar 
to this particular group. There is defi- 
nite need for more educational and vo- 
cational guidance, an examination of the 
teaching of basic tool subjects, better 
understanding of world affairs, and for 
an understanding of the economic prob- 
lems involved in training. 


These items together with those 
marked less frequently could serve well 
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as initial points of departure in per- 
sonal interviews and individual counsel- 
ing situations. Many of the items 
marked by individuals show definite 


relationships and sometimes form pat- 


terns which may be helpful in assisting 


the youth in their adjustment. 


ConcLusIONS 


The following conclusions may be 
drawn from the data collected in the 
study: 


1. Rural youth are most concerned 
with problems that reflect educa- 
tional, personal, physical, voca- 
tional, and economic needs, in that 
order. 

Boys on the average had more 
problems in each of the areas in- 
ventoried than the girls. 

The relationship of items in dif- 
ferent problem areas checked by 
the highest per cent of pupils re- 
flected a pattern of confusion, un- 
certainty, indecision, and dissatis- 
faction for many of the pupils. 
In view of the type of problems 
indicated by the pupils, the present 
program of the schools’ guidance 
services, health services, and the 
social community agencies are not 
adequate to care for the needs of 
many of their youth. 

Rural youth feel the need for more 
recreational and leisure time activi- 
ties. 

Vocational aspirations and desires 
for further training of the rural 
seniors are obviously affected by 
the limited economic status of the 
families from which they come. 
There is much evidence that points 
to the need for more religious guid- 
ance. 
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8. High school youth are concerned 


with the issues of war and peace 
and their problems reflect a lack of 
understanding of these issues. 


The relationship of mental ability 


and total problems checked, though 
positive, is too low to indicate a 


significant difference between the 
total number or problems checked 
by brighter or duller pupils. 

There was evidence to indicate that 
the relationship between reading 
ability and total problems checked 
was too low to be significant. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


That the guidance services of the 
schools give more attention to sys- 
tematic studies of the problems of 
youth; that such studies be start- 
ed at the elementary school level 
and continued periodically through- 
out the school life of the pupil. 
That group and individual pro- 
grams be planned with the pupils, 
designed to help them understand 
their problems and assist them in 
effecting intelligent solutions. 


3. That curricula offerings in the 


rural schools be studied and re- 
vised in terms of the real needs of 
the pupils, both vocational and 
otherwise. 

That more attention be given to 
the problems affecting the mental 
health as well as the physical 
health of pupils in rural areas. 
That more attention be given in the 
community to religious guidance, 
recreational facilities and health 
services as they affect the lives of 
the youth. , 
That the schools and community 
agencies make studies of the eco- 
nomic conditions in the various 
communities as they effect the post- 
high school training of the pupils. 
Such data could be useful to organ- 
izations interested in providing 
further training for capable pupils 
economically unable to continue 
their training. 

That the problems related to citi- 
zenship be given serious attention 
and that the needs revealed by 
these problems be considered in a 
program of citizenship training. 





Negro Education in the Alabama Black Belt, 
1875-1900 


Guenn N. Sisk 
Head, Social Sciences Department, Georgia Institute of Technology 


The Black Belt of Alabama is a strip 
of prairie soil twenty-five miles and less 
in width that curves from the Eastern 
part of the State across it and into 
Mississippi on the West. It is bordered 
on the North and South by the towns 
of Montgomery, Selma, Linden, Marion, 
Greensboro, Eutaw, Livingston, Cam- 
den, and Union Springs. The charac- 
teristic black soil is formed by the mix- 
ing of the soft lime-stone base rock 
with the humus of the surface. The 
counties selected here for study are 
Sumter, Greene, Hale, Perry, Marengo, 
Dallas, Wilcox, Lowndes, Montgomery, 
and Bullock, but they include around 
the Black Belt other sandy and hill- 
side lands not characteristic of the prai- 
rie.” Black Belters like to think that 
the culture in the vicinity of the prai- 
rie is superior to that in the sandy 
lands due to the background of “wealth 
and culture” which presumably existed 
there prior to the Civil War. Although 
Negroes far out-number the white peo- 
ple in the Black Belt, their preponder- 
ance does not constitute a basis for 
definition, since there are other sec- 
tions of Alabama that also have heavy 
Negro population. The climate of the 
Black Belt is hot and the summers are 


long. 


A system of public schools was begun 


*This is the usage of J. D. Pope, whose con- 
ception has become most generally used in 
scientific works and government reports. J. 
D. Pope, “Types of Farming Areas”, in 
Alabama State Department of Agriculture 


and Industries, Agriculture of Alabama. 


Montgomery: 1930, pp. 53 ff. 


in Alabama in 1855° and, despite a 
great deal of opposition and hardship,’ 
it had attained by the outbreak of the 
Civil War an effectiveness that com- 
pared favorably with the educational 
systems of other states.“ The Civil War 
interrupted this progress, and the Re- 
construction government’ retarded it 
still further. During Reconstruction a 
great deal of hostility arose in Alabama 
against the educational system because 
of the incompetence of its officers and 
the glaring maladministration of the 
public school funds.° 


The first Reconstruction superinten- 
dent of public instruction was Dr. N. 
B. Cloud, a man described as ‘“‘without 
character, without education, and en- 
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tirely without administrative ability. 
This man undertook the administration 
of a very ambitious and highly central- 
ized educational system by which 
schools were to be entirely supported by 
the state. For the first time Negro 
schools were permitted to share in the 
public funds. Although the system had 


merit, it was doomed to failure because 
it had insufficient financial resources 


"Journal of the House of Representatives of 
the General Assembly, 1853-1854, pp. 441-443. 
*State Education Report, 1857. 

‘United States Bureau of Education, An 
Educational Study of Alabama. Washington: 
Bulletin, 1919, No. 41, p. 39, cited here- 
after as Educational Study of Alabama, 1919. 
®'The government set up under Negro suf- 
frage and controlled by carpetbaggers and 
Negroes. 

°Stephen B. Weeks, History of Public 
School Education in Alabama, Washington, 
D. C., 1915, pp. 89 ff. 

"Ww. L. Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion in Alabama. New York: 1905, p. 609. 
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and was administered by incapable 
leaders. The radical superintendents 
who succeeded Cloud, though less cor- 
rupt, were faced with such enormous 
difficulties that they were barely able 
to hold together the school organization. 
In 1872 the school administration faced 
bankruptcy. Consequently there were 
practically no public schools conducted 
in Alabama in 1873 or in 1874." 


In the Black Belt there was hostility 
toward public education from its begin- 
ning. When the Legislature of 1854 
voted on the bill to set up and finance 
a system of public schools, the only 
negative votes in the House (twelve of 
them) were cast by Black Belt county 
representatives.” Their opposition was 
based upon the provisions of the bill 
which would take from the counties all 
the sixteenth section funds,’* with which 
the Black Belt was richly endowed,” 
and distribute them throughout the state 
according to school population. Among 
the Black Belt planters, opposition to 
public education grew from the old 
system of sending poor children to the 
subscription schools or academies at 
public expense. Public schools were 
looked upon as pauper schools, and the 
aristocrats preferred to send their chil- 


‘Constitution of the State of Alabama, 1868, 
Article XI, Education, in Code of Alabama, 
1897 (2 volumes, Atlanta, Georgia: 1897), 
II, p. 103; Educational Study of Alabama, 
1919, p. 44; Weeks, History of Public School, 
pp. 10-11, 

*State Education Report, 1872, p. 30; State 
Education Report, 1873, passim; J. O. Tur- 
ner, Circular of Information from Depart- 
ment of Education of Alabama, As to Ala- 
bama’s Educational Status from 1855 to 1898. 
Montgomery: 1898, pp. 6-10, cited hereafter 
as Circular of Information. 

“Journal of the House of Representatives of 
the General Assembly, 1853-1854, pp. 441-443, 
“Funds derived from the sale of the original 
sixteenth sections of public lands set aside by 
the Federal land laws for public education. 
"Weeks, History of Public School, p. 41. 
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dren to private schools. They resented 
taxation for the schooling of poor 
whites and Negroes.” In the Black Belt 
the need for more schools was less ur- 
gent than in other sections of the state 
because of the large number of private 
schools and academies in the section. 
In 1857 forty-one of the 93 private 
schools of Alabama, as well as twenty- 
two of the 76 academies and two col- 
leges were located in Black Belt coun- 
ties.“ Thus the Black Belt clung to its 
aristocratic private schooling and was 
slow to cooperate in the trend toward a™ 
more democratic school system. 


The public schools of Alabama began 
their slow, upward climb after Recon- 
struction. The Constitution of 1875 
provided for a superintendent of educa- 
tion elected by the people.” It stipu- 
lated a definite, though meager state ap- 
propriation of $100,000 for education, 
and permitted the counties to use their 
own poll tax collections for their re- 
spective schools.” The individual schools 
were permitted to supplement their 
incomes by tuition charges. Actually, 
they were dependent upon these fees 
and private donations, since the law re- 
quired that all except four per cent of 
the public school money should be spent 


on teachers’ salaries.” 


The large Negro population of the 
Black Belt presented an almost over- 
whelming problem to the new system. 
The task of Negro schooling was itself 
an extremely difficult undertaking. An 
even greater problem, and one which 


*Ibid., p. 329; Moore, History of Alabama, 
. 329. 

Lstate Education Report, 1857, pp. 74-75. 

Constitution of the State of Alabama, 1875, 
Article XIII, Section 7, in Code of Alabama, 
1897, II, p. 146. 

*Ibid., Article 13, Sec. 4, p. 145. 

"Tbid., Sec. 6, p. 146. 
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hampered the progress of the public 
schools for many years, arose from the 
deep-rooted concept of white suprem- 
acy. The necessity of providing a 
schooling for the Negroes under a pub- 
lic system annoyed many of the white 
people of the section, so that almost 
every educational issue in the state was 


affected by the race problem. 


The Constitution of 1875 followed 
the example of the 1867 Constitution in 
apportioning public school funds ac- 
cording to a census of children of school 
age, regardless of race.” As long as the 
school funds were distributed on a per 
capita basis, the Black Belt representa- 
tives in the state legislature were op- 
posed to an increase in the state school 
appropriations, because they felt that 
the state, at the expense of the white 
land-owners, was already doing enough 


for the education of the Negroes.” 


The rancor that the Black Belt rep- 
resentatives felt against equal appor- 
tionment had the sympathy of Super- 
intendent Solomon Palmer, who, in his 
1890 report, presented the complaints 
“against the way in which the school 
funds are apportioned and used.” He 
stated that Negroes in the Black Belt 
received a large portion of the tax funds 
while paying no taxes, and that the 
Negroes actually needed less money for 
education than the whites because of 
their lack of mental advancement.” To 
remedy the situation, he suggested that 
the school funds should be distributed 


to the counties and townships, as before, 


%*State Education Report, 1868-69; Alabama 
State Department of Education, Laws Re- 
laiing to the Public School System of Ala- 
bama. Montgomery: 1878, p. 23; Constitution 
of the State of Alabama, 1875, Article XIII, 
Section 1, in Code of Alabama, 1897, p. 145. 
*Montgomery Advertiser, D 4, 1888. 

*State Education Report, 1890, pp. 8, 14. 
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but the township trustees should then 
apportion the money according to the 
number of children “who will probably 


attend school.’™ 


A bill containing Superintendent Pal- 
mer’s suggestions was submitted to the 
legislature at its 1890-1891 session, and 
it was passed with very little opposi- 
tion.” The act, while still upholding 
the principle of equal apportionment of 
the funds according to the school cen- 
sus, provided that the state superinten- 
dent should distribute the funds to the 
township trustees, who, in turn, should 
apportion the funds as they might 
“deem just and equitable.”™ 


The consequences of this act were 
serious and of long duration. In the 
Black Belt, larger proportions of the 
state funds were allotted to the white 
than to the Negro schools,” so that they 
progressed while the Negro schools, in 
most respects, declined. Since, by this 
means, the white schools were support- 
ed to the satisfaction of their patrons, 
they felt no need for additional school 
funds through local taxation, and were 
opposed to such measures. 


An indication of the extent to which 
the school funds were diverted to the 
white schools is observable in the 
amounts expended for teachers’ salaries 
in Wilcox County. Before the Act of 


*"Thid., p. 14. 

Montgomery Advertiser, F 4, 10, 1891. 
Acts of the General Assembly of Alabama, 
1890-91. Montgomery: 1891, p. 554, cited 
hereafter as the Act of 1891. : 
*Since the custom of printing the expendi- 
ture of school funds according to their divi- 
sion between Negro and white schools was 
discontinued between the years 1891 and 1907, 
no accurate idea of the diversion can be 
found. The 1907 reports, however, show 
that white schools of the Black Belt had 
prospered, while Negro schools had not. See 
State Education Report, 1907-1908. 





























1891, the total amounts paid to Negro 
teachers in Wilcox were much greater 
than were paid to white teachers, be- 
cause there were a great many more 
Negro teachers. Following the Act of 
1891, the total amounts paid to white 
teachers were many times greater than 
those paid to the Negro teachers. Even 
more impressive is the wide difference 
in the manner in which the appropria- 
tions were divided per child numbered 
in the school census.” The following 
table shows these differences. 
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groes really had no need of much edu- 
cation.” 

In 1878 the public schools in the 
Black Belt, both Negro and white, were 
in session for four months a year, which 
was the average length of the term in 
the state.” By 1895 the length of the 
term was still about the same, but in the 
Black Belt counties, as in the rest of 
Alabama, many more schools had been 
established, and many more pupils were 
enrolled.” Thus, though the legislature 


continued to increase the school appro- 


State Epucation Funps Expenpep ror NEGRoEs AND WuitEe TEACHERS SALARIES, 


In WiLcox County, 1889-90, 1907-08* 











Total Expenditures for 
Teachers’ Salaries 





Expenditures for Teachers’ Salaries 
per Child in School Census 











White Negro 








Years White Negro 
{889-90 $2,379 $7,157 $1.02 92 
1907-08 24,168 3,940 10.50 .37 
























*This Table is computed from State Education 
Reports, 1890, passim, and for 1908, pp. 164- 


165, 184-185. The third and fourth columns of 

The Constitution of 1901 reaffirmed 
the principle of the Act of 1891 in an 
ingenious manner. School funds were 
to be apportioned to the districts or 
townships in the county so as to pro- 
vide school terms of equal duration.” 
Yet the practice of giving the white 
schools larger shares of the school 
funds than the Negro schools was un- 
hindered. The Black Belt seems to have 
justified the diversion of school funds 
on these grounds: first, the white people 
paid practically all the taxes, so that 
the Negroes had only the right to a 
pauper’s pittance; and second, the Ne- 





*®A census of children between the ages of 
seven and twenty-one made for the purpose 
of apportioning state school funds among the 
counties. 

*Code of Alabama, 1907. Nashville, Tennes- 
see: 1907, 3: p. 187. 


the table were derived by dividing the total 
expenditures for teachers’ salaries by the 
school population. 


priations, the individual school received 
no more financial aid than before.” 


The school houses were woefully in- 
adequate, especially in the rural sec- 
tions. Many people left their farms 
and country homes to move to the towns 
in order to obtain better school advan- 
tages." Many of the school houses were 
miserable excuses, and very few had 


Marengo Democrat, J1 19, 1901. 

*State Education Report, 1878, p. 6. 

27. O. Turner, Circular of Information from 
Department of Education of Alabama, Au- 
thorized by His Excellency, Joseph F. Johns- 
ton, Governor of Alabama, as to Alabama’s 
Educational Status from 1855 to 1898. Mont- 
gomery, 1898, pp. 98-100. 

*Tbid., pp. 13-18. 

“State Education Report, 1899-1900, p. 136, 
report of the school superintendent of Bul- 


lock County. 
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any equipment.” Many of the Negro 
schools were housed in churches.” 
Actually, the value of public school 
property in the Black Belt made a poor 
showing in comparison with that of 
In 1902-1903 the aver- 
age value per county of school property 
in the section was $9,201 as compared 
with $19,510, the average for the other 


other counties. 


counties in Alabama.” 


The school term was too short to ac- 
complish very much, and attendance 
was irregular.” Teachers were con- 
stantly resigning or being changed, and 
seldom was any planned course of study 
followed.” 


The town schools, however, were in 
better condition. The Uniontown Pub- 
lic School for white pupils was in ses- 
sion for nine months a year in a “new 
and commodious school building equip- 
ped with the best furniture.” The 
faculty of five teachers was well educa- 
ted.” Greensboro boasted of a “fine 
public school” that was so well attended 
that a new and larger one was needed.” 
The Selma Public School was in a 
special school district, by act of the 
General Assembly, and so was self- 


®“Thid., pp. 161, 176, 216, 210-211, 299, reports 
of the school superintendents of Dallas, 
Greene, Montgomery, Perry, and Wilcox 
Counties. 

*/bid., p. 136. 

*State Education Report, 1903-1904, pp. 148- 
150. Averages were computed from statis- 
tical tables. Figures for Hale, Lowndes, and 
Perry Counties were not included in the 
tables. The forty-seven separate school dis- 
tricts of the state were not included. Black 
Belt separate school districts were Greens- 
boro, Montgomery, Selma, Uniontown, and 
Faunsdale. /bid., p. 198. 

©The first compulsory attendance law was 
passed in 1915. 

Minutes of the Third Annual Session of the 
Alabama Teachers’ Association, Held at 
Tuskegee, Alabama, April 9-11, 1884. Selma, 
Alabama: 1884, pp. 19-20. 

*Tinden Reporter, Ja 4, 1889. 

*Alabama Beacon, O 18, 1899. 
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governing. It was a well graded sys- 
tem of eight grammar grades and three 
high school grades. The enrollment in 
1889 was about five hundred pupils.” 
Although there were several private 
schools in Selma,” the public school was 
accepted as a proper place for the 
child of a prominent family to attend.“ 


The Montgomery Public School, also 
in a special district, was in the eighties 
one of the principal attractions of the 
city. Planters in the surrounding coun- 
try and business men in neighboring 
towns frequently moved their families 
to Montgomery during the school ses- 
sion so that their children might attend 
the city school.“ The session was eight 
months, and there were twelve grades. 
Boys and girls attended separate high 
schools. There were strict rules, pub- 
lished in the local newspaper, both for 
pupils and for teachers. Pupils were 
expected, during school hours, to ab- 
stain entirely from all communication 
with each other, and for gross miscon- 
duct there was the ready threat of ex- 
pulsion. Corporal punishment was per- 
mitted in extreme cases but ‘vas gen- 
erally not approved.“ In 1898 Mont- 
gomery had five public schools for 
white pupils and two for Negroes. The 
greater part of the school funds were 
secured from city appropriations.“ 


Selma Times, Midsummer Edition, Ag, 
1889. 


“Tbid., Ag, 1889. 

“Mrs. Edmund W. Pettus to Mrs. M. N. 
Lacy, F 17, 1895, in Edmund W. Pettus’ 
Letter Collection, 1865-1905. Alabama State 
Department of Archives. 

“H. G. McCall, A Sketch of Montgomery, 
Historical and Statistical, of the City of 
Montgomery. Montgomery: 1885, p. 19. 
“Montgomery Daily Advertiser, F 17, 1892. 
“Annual Message... John H. Clisby, Mayor 
of Montgomery, . . . 1898, report of the 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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Pusiic ScHoot TEAcHERS 


In the early days of public education 
the lack of good teachers was the des- 
pair of the county superintendents. The 
superintendent of Marengo County, re- 
porting to the state superintendent in 
1875, said, “The teachers, as a body, 
are sadly lacking in force of character 
and cultivation of mind.’ The Sumter 
superintendent stated that he had to 
discharge ignorant, indolent, and 
drunken teachers.” It was almost im- 
possible to secure educated people as 
teachers at the meager salaries that 
were offered. In 1875 the monthly 
salaries averaged $27.20 for a term of 
four and a half months.“ 


In an effort to obtain better teachers 
for the public schools the State Board 
of Education in 1871 conducted teach- 
er training classes in connection with 
established These con- 
tinued to be supported by state appro- 
priations until the schools themselves 
became state supported normal schools. 
The two Black Belt normals, at Liv- 
ingston and Montgomery, became per- 
manent institutions.” Teachers in 1895 
were required to have certificates, which 
they obtained by passing examinations 
administered by the county superinten- 
dent or by a licensing board.” 


institutions.“ 


The white teachers of the Black Belt 
in 1900 had some-what higher ratings 
than those of the state as a whole, 
while the Negro teachers had lower 
ratings. Of the 424 white teachers in 
the Black Belt counties, twenty-seven 


“State Education Report, 1875, p. 91. 

“Ibid, p. 104. 

“Ibid. pp. 58-64. 

“Weeks, History of Public School, p. 156. 
“See page 15 ff. 

"Public School Laws of the State of Ala- 
bama, 1895. Montgomery: 1895, p. 27. 
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per cent held first grade certificates, as 
compared with seventeen per cent for 
the entire state. A large majority of 
the 560 Negro teachers of the Black 
Belt held third grade certificates.” 


Whether or not she wanted to, the 
teacher attended an “institute”, which 
was a session held at least once a year 
in each county for the purpose of in- 
structing teachers in the techniques of 
their profession.” In the eighties and 
the nineties the institutes were the 
principal means of training teachers in 
pedagogy, and great emphasis was 
placed upon them in the superinten- 
dents’ reports. Contributions from the 
Peabody Fund aided the institute work. 
In 1894 these funds were transferred 
to the normal schools.” Thereafter the 
institutes became supplementary to the 
more direct types of teacher training 
found in the normal schools, extension 
courses, summer schools, reading cir- 
cles, and supervision. 


By 1900 the public schools had prog- 

ressed in at least one respect—they 
were far more popular than they were 
in 1875. Whereas in 1876 only eighteen 
per cent of the white children of school 
age attended public schools, in 1900 
there were 10,128 pupils, or fifty-four 
per cent of the white school population 
enrolled. The percentage of Negro 
children attending public schools had 
increased from eighteen per cent in 
1876 to twenty-five per cent in 1900." 
"State Education Report, 1901-1902, p. 160. 
Computed from table, page 9, of this report. 
Public School Laws of the State of Ala- 
bama, 1891. Montgomery: p. 27. 
8Public School Laws of the State of Ala- 
bama, 1895, pp. 31, 32; Weeks, History of 
Public School, p. 158. 
“Percentage computations based on State 
Education Report, 1876, pp. 29-31, and State 
Education Report, 1900, pp. 256-267. Wilcox 
County failed to make a report in 1900. 
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The old antipathy toward public edu- 
cation had abated to such an extent that 
many prominent men and several news- 
papers were promoting sentiment favor- 
ing local taxation for schools.” 


Private ScHOOLs 


During slavery days the education of 
most of the slaves was limited to the 
industrial and religious training afford- 
ed by the plantations, since the instruc- 
tion of Negroes in reading and writing 
was forbidden by law.” After the war 
the agencies which first undertook the 
education of Alabama Blacks were 
various mission associations of Northern 
churches. Although most of the mission 
schools were short-lived, some of them 
survived for many years, and they did 
offer a nucleus of buildings and of 
teachers for the first Negro public 
schools.” 


Outstanding among the mission 
schools was Burrell Academy at Selma, 
which was erected in 1868-69 under the 
auspices of the American Missionary 
Association. Funds for this school were 
derived from various sources, the lar- 
gest amount being contributed by Mr. 
Jabez Burrell of Oberlin, Ohio, for 
whom the academy was named. The 
Freedmen’s Bureau gave a liberal sum™, 
and a few hundred dollars were raised 
by private subscription from citizens. 
The city of Selma in 1877 assumed 
exclusive control of the school. A prin- 
cipal and seven teachers were employed 


"Weeks, History of Public School, pp. 127- 
131; Birmingham Age-Herald, Ag 1, 1894; 


Message of Hon. Thomas H. Jones, Gov- 
ernor of Alabama, 1892, pp. 20-21. 

*John G. Aikin, Digest of the Laws of the 
State of Alabama to 1843. Philadelphia: 
1843, p. 397. 

“Weeks, History of Public School, p. 170. 
“The Bureau paid the salaries of a principal 
and an assistant. 
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in 1878-79, and the enrollment was 332, 
No tuition was charged, but an inci- 
dental fee of twenty-five cents per 
month was collected from each pupil. 
The school was well supplied with out- 
line maps, reading charts, music charts, 
books, and some “philosophical and 
chemical apparatus.’’ Temperance, de- 
bating, and industrial societies were 
among the student organizations, and 
In the 
ten years between its founding and 
1879, thirty-seven of its pupils were 
reputed to have taught in day-schools 


there was a school orchestra. 


in adjoining counties.” 


Knox academy, the largest of the 
private schools, was founded in 1874 
by the Central Board of Missions of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, which 
continued to provide most of the in- 
come of the school. The institution 
comprised a central school in Selma and 
three branch schools, one in East Selma 
and two in outlying sections of Dallas 
County. Effective work was done by 
the seventeen teachers, seven of whom 
were white. There were eight elemen- 
tary grades, which the majority of the 
pupils attended, and a high school 
course composed of academic subjects 
and a limited amount of industrial 
training. The buildings in the central 
school were of brick and were substan- 
tially built, and the four plants were 
valued at $48,000.” 


Payne University” in Selma, owned 
by the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, offered a traditional academic 
course, bristling with Latin and Greek. 
Such devotion to the approved curric- 


“Hardy, Selma, p. 163. 

United States oe of Education, Negen 
Education (2 vols., Washington, D. 
1917), II, 44. 

“7bid., I, 45. 
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ulum of an earlier day was typical of 
schools owned or managed by colored 
denominations.” The elementary school 
pupils were by far the majority of the 
student body, and they were capably 
taught. The high school pupils, desig- 
nated as “normal” or “college students, 
followed a course of study which em- 
phasized mathematics and ancient lan- 
guages.” Selma University, founded in 
1878 by the Negro Baptist State Con- 
vention, was a “school of secondary 
grade with large elementary atten- 
dance.” It received aid from the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society, but 
its organization in 1916 was “unduly 
elaborate,” its management “not effec- 
tive,” and the supervision of dormitories 


> 


“inadequate.”™ Frequently Negro insti- 
tutions which were called “university” 
or “college” were little more than ele- 
mentary or high schools. This was true 
of Payne University, and instruction at 
Selma University was little above high 
school rank.” 


Among the better Negro schools was 
the Tullibody Academy at Greensboro, 
founded by Professor William B. Pat- 
erson about 1873. It was a well graded, 
well organized school with a faculty of 
four teachers and the principal, and its 
curriculum included Latin, Greek, geo- 
metry, English, grammar, and natural 
philosophy.” Several small private 
schools for Negroes were conducted by 
the Presbyterian and the Lutheran 
Churches in Wilcox County.” Other 
small schools included the Livingston 
Sha, 142 
Ps I, 45, 46; Selma Times-Journal, N 2, 


“United States Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, Negro Education, I, 


“The Herald (Negro newspaper), Mont- 
gomery, Ja 8, 1887. 
“Alabama Beacon, Jl 14, 1877. 
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Colored Academy,” and a “pay school” 
maintained by the Negroes at Linden.” 


school for colored 
teachers was established at Marion in 
1873 and was called Lincoln Normal 
University.” The school remained there 
until 1887 when, after difficulties be- 


tween the Negro students and the white 


A normal 


students of Howard College, it was re- 
moved to Montgomery.” There it be- 
It had 
in 1884 collegiate, normal, preparatory, 
and industrial departments. Expenses, 


came the State Normal School. 


including board, room rent, and tuition, 
were covered by $7.50 per month for 
men students, and some students might 
pay for part of this in work. Music, 
elocution, science, and the theory and 
practice of teaching were part of the 
The Lincoln Normal 
School was later revived at Marion as 


. 72 
curriculum. 


a joint county-private institution, while 
the State Normal School at Montgom- 
ery became the state’s chief medium for 
training Negro teachers.” 


By 1917 a few Black Belt Negro 
students were seeking education in 
schools and colleges outside the section. 
In that year twenty-nine Negroes from 
Montgomery did so, attending such 


"Zelma Cox, “Negro Education in Wilcox 
County,” Historic Records Survey, Wilcox 
County, WPA, State Department of Ar- 
chives. 

SLivingston Journal, Je 11, 1880. 

Linden Reporter, Je 27, 1884. 

James B. Sellers, “Negro Education in 
Alabama,” unpublished M. S. thesis, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, 1924, pp. 49, 50; Min- 
utes of the Third Annual Session of the 
Alabama State Teachers’ Association, 1884. 
Selma: 1884. 

“State Education Report, 1887, Appendix of 
the Public School Laws, pp. 209-212. 
"Weekly Citizen (Negro newspaper), Mont- 
gomery: S 6, 1884. 
™M. R. Darden, “The History of Marion, 
Alabama, 1817-1940” unpublished M. A. 
thesis, Alabama Polytechnic Institute: 1941, 
pp. 43-45. 
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schools as Tuskegee Institute, Hampton 
Institute, and Fisk University.” 


Although Tuskegee Institute was 
located in an adjoining county, beyond 
the bounds of the Black Belt, its influ- 
ence was felt in the prairie region. But 
one should not reach the conclusion, as 
some have done, that Tuskegee was a 
great transforming influence bringing 
light and learning into the mass of 
Black Belt ignorance. As late as 1930 
Dr. Charles Johnson found that even 
in that portion of the Black Belt lo- 
cated in South Macon county,” Tuske- 
gee was to most of the colored inhabi- 
tants a bright spot off at a distance, 
having little relation to their own lives.” 
Yet there were Tuskegee students that 
came from the Black Belt, and there 
were some that went back to the 
Black Belt to make their influence 
felt. Two shining examples of this in- 
fluence were the Calhoun Colored 
School, founded in 1892, and the Snow 
Hill Normal and Industrial Institute, 
founded in 1894, the latter by Tuske- 
gee alumni. Both of these schools were 
patterned after the Tuskegee system of 
vocational training, scientific agricul- 
ture, and academic studies.” 


The Calhoun Colored School was lo- 
cated in a rich agricultural section of 
Lowndes County, where the Negro pop- 
ulation was dense. Although imitating 
Tuskegee, the school confined most of 
its efforts to the elementary grades. The 
activities of the school were well adapt- 


“The Emancihator (Negro newspaper), 
Montgomery: O 6, 1917. 

Tuskegee is located in Northeast Macon 
County. Only a thin strip of Black Belt 


prairie crosses Macon County, on the South 


side. 

Charles S. Johnson, Shadow of the Plan- 
tation. Chicago: 1934, pp. 13, 144, 148. 
"Sellers, “Negro Education in Alabama,” 
pp. 25, 26, 46. 
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ed to the needs of the Negroes of the 
community, not only in the emphasis 
placed upon vocational training, but 
also in community work and wholesome 
moral influence. The boys were taught 
the trades of carpentry, blacksmithing, 
and shoe repairing, while the girls were 
given thorough training in the domestic 
arts. All the pupils received instruction 
in agriculture. A night school was pro- 
vided for those who were employed dur- 
ing the day. The most significant com- 
munity work was the organization and 
management of land-purchasing com- 
panies, enabling Negro farmers to pur- 
chase small farms and build substantial 
houses. Other neighborhood activities 
included parents’ meetings, farmers’ 
conferences and fairs, and various 
homemaking clubs. The school was 
founded by Miss Charlotte T. Thorn 
and a Miss Dillingham, both white wo- 
men, and was owned by a board of 
trustees. In 1915 twelve of the twenty- 
seven teachers were white.” 


The Snow Hill Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute was located in a dense 
colored area of Wilcox County. It 
owned a large farm, which it used for 
teaching scientific agriculture and stock 
raising. Scholastic work was confined 
to the lower grades. All pupils in the 
fourth grade or above were required to 
take some type of vocational training. 
Like Tuskegee, this school permitted 
the students to pay a part of their ex- 
penses by working on the farm and in 
the work shops. It was non-sectarian, 
and was well patronized by the colored 


*T. J. Jones, A Study of the Private and 
Higher Schools for Colored People in the 
United States. Washington: United States 
Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 39, 1916, 
p. 59; United States Bureau of Education, 
Negro Education, pp. 58-60; Southern Agrt- 
culturist, D 1, 1896. 
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people of Wilcox and surrounding coun- 
ties.” Mount Meigs Colored Industrial 
Institute, near Montgomery, was start- 
ed by early graduates of Tuskegee.” 


"Jones, A Study of the Private and Higher 
Schools for Colored People in the United 
States, p. 59. 
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These schools, helpful though they 
were, were but atolls in a vast sea of 
ignorance. One should not have the 
impression that Negro education in the 
Black Belt was anything but abysmally 
poor. 


°M. B. Thrasher, Tuskegee, Its Story and 
Its Work. Boston: 1901, pp. 147 ff. 











A Study of Selected Competencies of Prospective 
Teachers in Alabama 
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STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


Currently there is great public inter- 
est in the teacher and also in the quality 
of teaching carried on in the schools 
throughout the country. Investigators 
specifically concerned with the problem 
of selecting, recruiting and improving 
teachers reiterate competencies desired 
of those whom they would select for 
teaching. In a few instances there is 
skepticism over some of the choices al- 
ready made as well as a general feeling 
that much is left undone that needs 
critical attention. 


The present investigation attempts to 
ascertain how potential teachers in Ne- 
gro colleges in Alabama measure in 
selected competencies desired of teach- 
ers. The selected competencies for this 
particular analysis are: (1) intelligence, 
(2) subject matter to be taught, and 
(3) general knowledge. It is assumed 
that since the act of teaching involves 
difficult, abstract, and complex situa- 
tions, good mental ability would be a 
necessary quality for teachers. It is also 
felt that a general fund of knowledge 
will help the teacher to work more ef- 
fectively with his pupils. If this think- 
ing is rational, then it is very important 
that teachers demonstrate ability in 


reading, arithmetic, and in general 


*The author is profoundly grateful for the 
assistance rendered by W. Robert Dixon, 
chairman of the dissertation committee, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, in the conduct of this 
investigation. 


knowledge while in preparation for the 
teaching profession. 


There are secondary questions which 
evolve from the primary issue. These 
questions stated in the form of assump- 
tions are as follows: (1) prospective 
teachers are expected to achieve better 
scores than junior high school pupils 
on the same tests, (2) there are institu- 
tional differences which exist in the 
achievement of college students, (3) the 
number of years of college experience 
is positively related to the achievement 
of college students, (4) prospective 
teachers are expected to achieve a 
higher level of competency than a non- 
teaching group in mental ability, read- 
ing, arithmetic and in the subject mat- 
ter they will teach, and (5) there is 
some positive relationship in school 
achievement in the different subject 
matter areas considered for study. 


The studies related to this investiga- 
tion may be classified into three groups. 
The first group includes those studies 
which express a need for more compe- 
tent teachers. The second group of 
investigations discloses competencies 
which are desired of teachers. And the 
third group reveals information pertain- 
ing to the relationship between mental 
ability and success in teaching. 


A survey of related research shows 
that there are numerous and various 
competencies desired of teachers. An 
examination of literature discloses much 
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similarity in statements of these com- 
petencies by different authors. Such 
findings can lead to the assumption that 
there is a composite concept of what the 
adequate teacher is or should be. The 
many competencies presented seem to 
fit well into categories of personality, 
knowledge, mental ability and profes- 
sional proficiency. 


Tue GENERAL STRUCTURE 
OF THE INVESTIGATION 


The Design of the Investigation. The 
first aspect of the investigation relates 
to the selection of the competencies to 
be measured. This involved a careful 
analysis of statements made by indivi- 
duals concerned with the education of 
teachers. These statements seemed to 
be grouped into four main categories: 
(1) the mental ability of teachers, (2) 
the general knowledge of teachers, (3) 
knowledge of the subject matter to be 
taught, and (4) the teacher’s person- 
ality. It was decided to measure com- 
petencies in the first three areas. 


Test Used in the Investigation. The 
tests employed in the investigation 
were: the Otis Quick Scoring Mental 
Ability Tests (Forms Beta and Gam- 
ma), the Hundred-Problem Arithmetic 
Test by Schorling and Others, the Stan- 
ford Achievement Advanced Battery, 
by Kelley and Others, the Cooperative 
Reading Comprehension Test of the 
American Council of Education (Form 
S.C.I. Lower Level) and The Sims Score 
Card for Socio-Economic Status. These 
tests seem appropriate for the purpose 
intended. They are ones frequently ad- 
ministered and in general receive good 
recommendations from critics.” 

Oscar K. Buros, The Third Mental Meas- 


urements Yearbook. New Jersey: Rutgers 


University Press, 1940. p. 250. 


The Subjects Used in the Investiga- 
tion. The subjects chosen for the in- 
vestigation comprised two groups, 
namely, college students and junior 
high school pupils. 

The college group included selected 
students from four Negro colleges in 
Alabama. This group consisted of 397 
students. The eighth grade pupils com- 
prised all of the available eighth grade 
Negro pupils in the Birmingham Ala- 
bama Public School System. There 
were 457 of these pupils. The eighth 
grade pupils were chosen for study be- 
cause the majority of Negro teachers in 
the particular locality work on the ele- 
mentary and junior high school levels. 


For the college group the plan in- 
cluded selecting 100 students from each 
of four Alabama Negro colleges: Miles, 
Tuskegee, Alabama State Teachers Col- 
lege and the Alabama Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. The 100 students 
in each of the four colleges were divid- 
ed into groups of twenty-five students 
from each college class. Thus, in the 
final grouping there were twenty-five 
from each of the freshmen, sophomore, 
junior and senior classes selected at 
random from the four colleges. In ad- 
dition to the students already selected 
for study, the two senior classes of 1951 
were included in the investigation. The 
entire senior class of Miles College was 
tested and every fifth member of the 
senior class at the Alabama State 
Teachers College was likewise tested. 
The second sample was made to con- 
firm the validity of the first. 


The Investigation of the Secondary 
Questions.” The first secondary ques- 


*National Survey of the Higher Education 
of Negroes, General Studies of Colleges for 
Negroes, United States Office of Education. 
Washington: 2: 64, No. 6, 1942, 
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tion to be considered is how well do 
junior high school pupils achieve on the 
same tests administered to prospective 
teachers. This aspect of the investiga- 
tion seems to discover if the teacher 
group is superior to pupils in perform- 
ance on selected tests. 


The second auxiliary question seeks 
to disclose if there are institutional dif- 
ferences which can be found in the 
achievement of college students. It has 
long been recognized that institutions 
sometimes differ in purpose, function, 
standard courses and in the character- 
istics of their student population. How- 
ever, the degree to which these differ- 
ences exist is not fully known. The 
question of institutional differences is of 
particular significance in the investiga- 
tion because the colleges participating 
in the study are classified as liberal 
arts, teacher, and industrial and me- 
chanical colleges. Also the question is 
raised by educators as to whether stu- 
dents in teacher colleges are inferior in 
ability to students in liberal arts col- 


leges. 


The problem of institutional differ- 
ences is germane to the primary issue 
for the reason that numerous Negro col- 
lege students prepare for teaching ir- 
respective of the type of institution in 
which they are matriculated. In fact, 
eighty-five per cent of the seniors re- 
ported that as an outcome of their col- 
lege education they were preparing to 
enter teaching or an associated profes- 
sion, Another related study which seems 
further to define the problem was made 
by Weaver.’ Weaver surveyed aspects of 
He 


the training situation in Alabama. 


*Edward K. Weaver, “Meeting the Needs of 
Negro Teachers.” Science Education, 32: 
145-152, Ap 1948. 
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concluded that too large a number of 
teachers are teaching in areas of sub- 
ject matter specialization for which 
they may not have prepared in college, 


The third secondary question is con- 
cerned with the achievement of students 
on the basis of the number of years of 
college experience. In this connection 
it is sometimes assumed that sopho- 
mores should know more or at least per- 
form better on tests than freshmen, and 
in a like manner seniors should do 
better on tests than juniors. Achieve- 
ment, according to classification and the 
number of years spent in college, is of 
interest here because the investigation 
includes freshmen, sophomores, juniors, 
and seniors. In addition, the time ele- 
ment is probably important since it is 
felt by some educators that potential 
teachers need five years of college 


preparation. 


The fourth auxiliary question is 
closely allied to the primary issue. This 
aspect of the study seeks to discover 
how prospective teachers compare with 
the non-teaching group in the selected 
competencies which are employed in the 
study. On the bases of the various ex- 
tracts previously mentioned, it is not 
only desired but completely necessary 
that any group of students who choose 
teaching as a career excel in knowledge, 
skills, and in essential attributes. To 
this end, the teacher groups in some col- 
leges have been under observation in a 
comparative way with students choos- 


ing other professions. 


The fifth and last of the secondary 
questions has to do with the relation- 
ships which exist between the various 
subject matter areas measured. Results 


in this respect come somewhat as a by 


product of the study. 
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Some CoMPETENCIES OF 
PoTENTIAL TEACHERS 


Mental Ability of Potential Teachers. 


The data reveal that the mean Intel- 
ligence Quotient for 149 potential 
teachers is 95.75. It is also of interest 
to notice that the intelligence quotients 
range from 74 to 120, or according to 
the general interpretation placed on 
intelligence, from sub-average perform- 
ance to superior ability. Furthermore, 
only two of the cases are included in the 
lowest interval of 74 to 70. When the 
dispersion of scores is inspected, ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the potential 
teachers achieve intelligence scores 
which range from 86.55 to 104.95. The 
teachers are closely related in intel- 
ligence as their scores do not spread 
greatly but are grouped around the 
mean. It may be generally stated that 
at least 68 per cent of the potential 
teachers have average intelligence. 
However, this average performance 
falls short of the competency of high 
intelligence desired of teachers. The 
reasons for this low performance are 
found perhaps in the not too easily dis- 
cernible relationships which exist be- 
tween factors rising simultaneously 
from nature and nuture, and which 
make it difficult to give a satisfactory 
objective explanation here. However, 
such low performance is often partly 
charged to characteristics of section- 
alism; that is to the economic social and 
educational factors which characterize 
the Southern area. 


Reading Comprehension 


The data reveal that potential teach- 


ers achieve a mean of 42 in reading 
vocabulary which places them in the 


nineteenth percentile of entering fresh- 


men. For speed in reading comprehen- 
sion the mean attained is 44.15 and the 
mean for level of comprehension is 
48.60. In total reading achievement 
potential teachers reach a mean of 38.1, 
while the national norm for freshmen 
entering teachers colleges is 55.1. Ob- 
servation of the reading comprehension 
of potential teachers with regard to 
norms established for Southern second- 
ary schools shows that the teachers at- 
tain a level of achievement a little above 
the eighth grade norm. The norm for 
the eighth grade is 36.4, and the mean 
for teachers is 38.1 Obviously, reading 
achievement for these potential teachers 
does not reach a level of proficiency 
considered adequate for teaching, 
especially when the very nature of the 
teaching process itself demands func- 
tional competency in the written and 
spoken word. 


Arithmetic Achievement 


It is observed that the mean score on 
arithmetic problems solved correctly for 
teachers is 55.20. The median score for 
the twelfth grade population on the 
test is 69.7. When the mean score made 
by potential teachers is viewed in terms 
of the twelfth grade norm, they achieve 
a percentile rank of 25. The various 
parts of the test are analyzed in order 
to locate the basic difficulty. Findings 
disclose that of the fifty problems in- 
volving skills in fractions, decimals, and 
percentages, the potential teachers 
solved only twenty problems. Problems 
involving division were of less difficulty 
as the teachers worked ten of the fifteen 
problems included. Apparently these 
data reflect definite weakness in arith- 
metical computations. While we are 
concerned with the average perform- 


ance it must not be overlooked that some 
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of the students surpassed the twelfth 
grade norm. Yet, for the majority 


arithmetic disability is acute. 
Achievement in Subject Matter Areas 


The Stanford Achievement Battery 
was used to ascertain the general knowl- 
edge of potential teachers in subject 
matter areas. For purposes of organi- 
zation and analysis the data are pre- 
sented in seven subject fields, namely: 
(1) average reading scores, consisting 
of paragraph meaning and word mean- 
ing, (2) language usage, (3) average 
arithmetic scores, consisting of reason- 
ing and computations, (4) literature, 
(5) social studies, (6) elementary 


science, and (7) spelling. 


An inspection of the reading section 
of the test in Table I shows that the 
potential teachers achieve a mean of 
84.85. This score exceeds the tenth 
grade norm in reading. It may be 
noticed that the students did better on 
this test than they did on the Coopera- 
tive Reading Test. Findings in this 
study regarding disability in reading 
are similar to results found elsewhere. 
For example Simpson‘ reported a study 
which showed that teachers and ad- 
ministrators had reading difficulties. In 
Simpson’s study 75 per cent of the 
pupils read better than 15 per cent of 
their teachers when measured according 
to the twelfth grade norm of the lowa 
Silent Reading Test. Such findings in- 
dicate that reading needs are far-reach- 
ing and that probably many students 
are taught by teachers who lack com- 
petency in reading themselves. It 
seems that this condition would place a 
more definite responsibility upon the 


‘Ray H. Simpson, “Reading Disabilities 
Among Teachers and Administrators.” The 


Clearing House, 17: 11-13, S 1942. 


college for the selection of prospective 
teachers who meet standards of profi- 


ciency in reading. 
TABLE I 


ACHIEVEMENT OF 149 PorEeNTIAL TEACHERS, 


ON THE STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT Test 
(Apvancep BATTERY) 











Measures 
Subject Area Standard 

Mean Deviation 
Average Reading 84.85 7.2 
Language 80.93 9.5 
Average Arithmetic 68.22 10.8 
Literature 65.5 13.5 
Average Social Studies 70.22 10. 
Elementary Science 73. 11.5 
Spelling 82.13 9.2 
Total Average 73.25 13. 





An examination of achievement in 
other areas reveals that potential teach- 
ers are slightly above the tenth grade 
norm in language, the teachers primary 
tool of instruction. In arithmetic the 
mean for potential teachers is equiva- 
lent to the achievement of ninth grade 
pupils. Here again is sub-average per- 
formance in a skill which is essentially 
necessary for teaching, especially on 
the junior high school level. On the 
literary section of the test, the teachers 
achieved a mean equivalent to the 
eighth grade level of performance. Thus. 
the teachers are five or more years be- 
low the expected level of attainment in 
literature. In social studies and in 
science or nature study they do as well 
as ninth grade pupils. In spelling the 
mean score for potential teachers is 
82.13. In this measure they do a little 
better as a group. 


When the total average is considered 
for all subject matter areas, the poten- 
tial teachers perform as well as pupils 
who have had nine years and seven. 
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months of schooling. It should be em- 
phasized again that these data reveal 
the achievement of college students, 
specifically the achievement of those 


who would teach. 


Some CoMPARATIVE COMPETENCIES 


What is the Difference in Achieve- 
ment Between Junior High School Pu- 
pils and Prospective Teachers? The 
mean intelligence of 457 eighth grade 
pupils is 84.06, as compared with 
95.75 for potential teachers. Scores for 
this measure range from 44 to 117 and 
99 of the 457 cases achieved a score 
below 74. In comparison with the 
teachers it is observed that only two 
cases of the teachers group were in- 
cluded in the lowest interval of 74. 
Since the means for the potential 
teachers and pupils are 95.75 and 84.06 
respectively, it can be said that both 
groups achieved sub-average scores in 
mental ability. The difference in the 
achievement of the pupils and teachers 
is significant at the 1 per cent level of 


confidence. 


In total reading score the eighth 
graders achieved a mean of 30.1 while 
the norm in total score for Southern 
schools is 36.4. On the same test the 
mean for potential teachers in total 
reading score is 38.1. Hence the teach- 
ers slightly exceed the Southern norm 
for eighth graders. It is noticed also 
that the teachers surpass the pupils by 
a margin of eight points. Table II 
shows that this difference is only signi- 
ficant at the 5 per cent level. 


The average number of problems 
solved correctly by the eighth graders 
is 37.95. This mean places the pupils 
in the seventeenth percentile of eighth 
graders taking the test. An analysis of 


parts of the test revealed that the great- 
est difficulty was with problems involv- 
ing fractions, decimals and percentages. 
It is observed that the pupils worked 
only fourteen of the fifty problems in 


TABLE II 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN THE MENTAL ABILITY AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF POTENTIAL TEACHERS 
AND EIGHTH GRADE PUPILS 











Degree 
of 
Measure Freedom 
Mental Ability 604 10.3* 
Reading Comprehension 603 2.05** 
Arithmetic Problems 558 1.08 
Subject Matter 597 65.* 








*Significant at the 1 per cent level 

**Significant at the 5 per cent level 
this section of the test while the poten- 
tial teachers worked only twenty of 
these problems. According to the evi- 
dence established in Table II, there is 
no significant difference between teach- 
ers and pupils in arithmetic achieve- 
ment. 


When the total achievement in sub- 
ject matter is observed it is found that 
the mean score for pupils is 55.69. In 
accordance with established norms, the 
eighth grade pupils reach a level slight- 
ly above sixth grade performance. The 
average mean for the potential teachers 
is 73.25. They reach the ninth grade 
level in the achievement of general 
knowledge. The teachers surpassed the 
pupils by three grades. Differences in 
the total achievement of pupils and 
teachers are significant at the 1 per 
cent level of confidence. 


Are There Institutional Differences 
in the Achievement of College Students? 
The institutions selected for study, 
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classified according to types, are a 
liberal arts college, a teachers college 
and two industrial colleges. It must be 
recognized that functions overlap and 
that all four colleges engage to some 
extent in the training of teachers. 


The findings concerning institutional 
differences may be given briefly as fol- 
lows: The groups from the four colleges 
obtained average I. Q’s of less than 
100. There were significant differences 
in the mental ability scores to be found 
among the college groups, and in read- 
ing comprehension the representatives 
of the four colleges obtained scores that 
were practically identical. In only one 
institution were the differences signifi- 
cant. In the ability to solve the prob- 
lems of the Hundred Problem Test, three 
of the college groups were very closely 
grouped, while the other group from 
Tuskegee scored significantly higher 
than the other three groups. On the 
Stanford Achievement Battery three of 
the college groups had similar average 
scores while the fourth, Tuskegee again 
demonstrated performance superior to 
the other three. 
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Are There Differences in the Achieve- 
ment of College Students Based Upon 
the Number of Years of College Ez- 
perience? 


The findings reveal that there are 
significant differences in achievement 
based on classification. For example, in 
arithmetic, an inspection of the data re- 
veals that there is definite increase in 
arithmetic ability from the freshmen to 
the senior year. However, the greatest 
increase in arithmetic achievement oc- 
curs between the freshmen and sopho- 
more years; thereafter, there is slight 
improvement, although in three of the 
colleges studied the seniors actually 
achieved less than the juniors. It is 
only the substantial improvement in 
arithmetic achievement that the seniors 
in the State Teachers College made over 
the juniors that prevented the overall 
junior average from exceeding the 
senior average. There is a significant 
difference between the achievement of 
the three upper classes and the fresh- 
men class. However, there is no signi- 
ficant difference between the upper col- 
lege classes themselves. 


TABLE III 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF 149 PoTeNTIAL TEACHERS 
As ComparRED WitH THE ACHIEVEMENT OF 
Over 200 Non-TEACHERS 








Potential Teachers 


Non-Teachers 





Measures Measures 
Mean Standard Mean Standard 
Deviation Deviation 
Mental Ability 95.75 9.2 93.50 9.5 
Arithmetic Problems 55.20 9.2 47.56 5.5 
Reading Comprehension 38.1 16.5 41.91 9.5 
General Achievement 73.25 13. 68.55 9, 
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The data discloses significant differ- 
ences in the achievement of subject mat- 
ter. It was observed that there are 
significant differences between the three 
upper classes and the freshmen class, 
but not among the upper classes them- 


selves. 


How do Prospective Teachers Compare 
with the Non-Teaching Group? The 
opinion is often expressed that teachers 
do not perform as well on tests as stu- 
dents choosing other professions. 


An inspection of the means in Table 
III reveals that teachers do slightly 
better than the non-teaching group in 
mental ability, arithmetic computations 
and in general achievement. The non- 
teachers do a little better than the po- 
tential teachers in reading comprehen- 
sion. There are significant differences 
between the achievement of teachers 
and non-teachers at the 1 per cent level 
of confidence. 


SumMary OF THE RESULTS 


The principal findings are summar- 
ized in the following statements: 


1. In mental ability the teachers at- 
tain a low average rating. When the 
teachers were compared with the junior 
high school pupils, they were found to 
have scored slightly higher than the 
pupils. 

2. The reading performance of the 
teachers places them between the eighth 
and ninth grade norms which have been 
established for southern secondary 
schools. The eighth grade pupils ob- 
tained an average score below the 
eighth grade. The reading achievement 
of teachers in both samples differ signi- 
ficantly from the achievement of pupils. 


3. The average scores for teachers 
on the Hundred-Problem Arithmetic 
Test is equivalent to the seventh grade 
norm. The difference between the 
scores of the teachers and junior high 
school pupils is significantly in favor of 
the teachers. 


4. The average achievement of the 
teachers on the Stanford Achievement 
Battery places them above the ninth 
grade norm. The pupils reached the 
sixth grade level of performance of this 
test. 


5. The groups in the four colleges 
obtained average I. Q’s. of less than 
100. There were significant differences 
in the mental ability scores among the 
college groups. 


6. The reading scores achieved by 
representatives of the four colleges were 
quite similar. Only in one case was the 
difference significant. 


7. In the achievement of arithmetic 
on the Hundred-Problem Test, three of 
the college groups were very closely 
grouped, while the other group from 
Tuskegee scored significantly higher 
than the other three groups. 


8. On the Stanford Achievement 
Battery the average scores for three of 
the college groups are quite similar 
while Tuskegee again performs better 
than the other three. 


9. The students made some improve- 
ment in reading ability for each year 
of college experience. 


10. There was also substantial 
growth in arithmetic ability from the 
freshman to the senior year. The period 
of greatest gain occurred between the 
freshman and sophomore years. 
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11. In the achievement of subject 
matter, differences were found to be 
significant between the three upper 
classes and the freshman class, but not 
between the upper classes themselves. 


12. The teachers as a group made 
better scores than the non-teachers on 
all of the tests except reading. Signifi- 
cant differences were found to exist be- 
tween the achievement of teachers and 
non-teachers at the 1 per cent level of 
confidence. 

13. The achievement of the second 
sample of teachers agrees with achieve- 
ment of the first sample. The first 
sample slightly exceeded the second 
sample but the difference was not signi- 
ficant at the 1 per cent level of confi- 
dence. 

14. The liberal arts seniors of the 
second sample surpassed the first in 
achievement but no significant differ- 
ences were found between these two 
groups at the 1 per cent level of con- 
fidence. 

15. The students included in both 
of the current samples obtained a high 
socio-economic rating. The favorable 
socio-economic background did not cor- 


relate substantially with their achieve- 
ment. 





16. In general, high positive cor- 
relations were found to exist for the 
data collected. One negative coefficient 
of correlation was found when the re- 
lationship between the socio-economic 
scores and subject matter achievement 
was studied in the teachers group. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


From the data collected in this study, 
the following conclusions may be 
drawn: 


1. There is substantial agreement 
that teachers should possess a high 
degree of proficiency in many areas. 


2. It is very doubtful whether the 
subjects in this study have attained the 
competencies desired of teachers. 


3 There is evidence that the eighth 
grade pupils of Birmingham are achiev- 
ing at a low level. 


4. Institutional differences are found 
to exist in the achievement of college 
students. 


5. In the higher institutions studied, 
there is no validity to the assertion that 
those preparing for the teaching pro- 
fession are not as competent as students 
preparing for other professions. 
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Current Literature on Negro Education 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Neo-Capitalism and Enlightened 
Labor in the Union of South Africa* 


The situation in the Union of South 
Africa has deteriorated to the point that 
many competent observers fear a mas- 
sive explosion. Sachs, General Secre- 
tary of the Garment Workers’ Union of 
South Africa, gives an excellent sum- 
mary of the economic, racial, political, 
cultural and religious forces that have 
brought the Union to its present calami- 
tous state. His analysis of the sput- 
tering volcano closely resembles that 
found in many liberal newspapers and 
magazines in the United States and 
England. Especially significant, how- 
ever, is his remark that ‘“‘today even the 
majority of the European population is 
in grave danger of losing its democratic 
rights.” Although he devotes less space 
to the neo-Nazi-Fascist Broederbond 
than some other recent writers have 
done, he does declare that it “has as its 
fundamental policy the creation of a 
master race state under the title of a 
Christian National Republic.” But he 
does not assert, as have many writers, 
that Malan is a member of the Broeder- 
bond. 


Sachs’s book is most important be- 
cause of its analysis of the role that 
trade unions and the labor movement 
may play in deciding the choice that the 
Union will make. This militant trade 
unionist, who has been accused by 
Malan of being a Communist, states in 
his Introduction: “Capitalism can still 
play a progressive role in South Africa, 
provided backwardness, reaction and 
foreign domination are eliminated from 
our national life.” The vital question, 
therefore, is this: Can trade unions and 
labor movement gain for all workers 


*E. S., Sachs, The Choice before South 
Africa. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1952. Pp. 230. 


within the framework of enlightened’ 
capitalism the rights that will turn the 
Union from its Gadarene rush toward 
totalitarianism to the difficult march to- 
ward democracy? Tom Driberg, M. P., 
assures the reader in his Preface that 
“it is Sachs, as much as any other single 
South African and far more than most, 
who has led the working-people of 
South Africa towards trade unions 
which make no discrimination betwee 

white and non-white.” ‘ 


This assurance is not entirely in ac- 
cord with Sachs’s own analysis of the 
attitudes of trade unions toward non- 
Europeans. There have been three 
main trends, he points out. The older 
unions, especially among the miners 
and railroad engineers and firemen, ad- 
vocate a complete color bar against the 
employment of non-Europeans in 
skilled occupations. Their constitutions 
provide only for the admission of Euro- 
peans, but their spokesmen have at times 
urged the need for an “honorable Apart- 
heid” which would permit non-Euro- 
peans to form their own trade unions. 
At the other extreme are unions en- 
gaged in secondary industries such as 
food, textiles and chemicals, which ad- 
vocate a policy of complete unity within 
the trade union movement and ener-. 
getically oppose any form of color bar 
or racial disunity. It is very encourag- 
ing that some of the most outspoken 
champions of these views are Afri- 
kaner women. For Afrikaners are the 
backbone of Malan’s Nationalist party 
and they use effectively the South Afri- 
can version of the well-known American 
coup de grace, “Would you want your 
sister to marry a Kaffir?”’ 


In the center are some of the largest 
unions, including Sachs’s Garment 
Workers’ Union. “This group of Trade 


Unions recognizes the need to organize- 
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and uplift the non-European workers, 
and pursues a policy of ‘parallel Or- 
ganization’ because of the racialism pre- 
vailing amongst its own European mem- 
bers. These Unions have no Colour Bar 
in their constitution and where as is 
usually the case in the Cape, there is 
no opposition from their membership, 
the non-European workers are freely 
admitted to membership and attend the 
same branch meetings as Europeans. In 
the Transvaal, however, where racial 
feeling among European workers is 
much stronger, Europeans, Coloureds 
and Africans are organized into sepa- 
rate branches within the same union.” 


To American students of trade 
unions, this sounds very much like the 
racial philosophy of Samuel Gompers 
in 1900. Perhaps even this is a reason 
for optimism, namely, that despite 
Smuts and Malan, trade unionism is 
only about fifty years behind that in 
the United States. Will the Union have 
a half-century to ‘reach the point 
achieved by enlightened labor in the 
United States today? 


Rayrorp W. Logan 
Department of History 
Howard University 


Enlightened Despot and 
Abolitionist* 


In many respects Christophe was the 
most remarkable of the great triumvi- 
rate that forged the independence of 
Haiti. Toussaint walked into a trap 
and died in a French prison before in- 
dependence was proclaimed. Dessalines 
was assassinated less than three years 
after he proclaimed, on January 1, 
1804, the independence of the first 
Latin American nation. But Christophe 
continued during more than sixteen 
years to play a dominant role 
in Haitian politics. Especially as King 
Henry I, 1811-1820, his iron will gave 


and Clifford H., 


*Earl Leslie Griggs, 
Prator, (eds), Henry Christophe and Thomas 


Clarkson: A Correspondence. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1952. Pp. 287. 
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to the northern part of Haiti a pros- 
perity and splendor that the weaker 
Pétion was unable to achieve in the 
southern republic. Professor Griggs’s 
Introduction provides an excellent sum- 
mary of the history of Haiti from 1492 
to 1820 and of the salient points in the 
correspondence between Christophe and 
Clarkson, the great English abolitionist. 
But it is the correspondence itself that 
reveals most vividly the Enlightened 
Despot and Clarkson, his adviser on a 
multitude of problems and his roving 
“ambassador” in Europe. 


Haitian foreign policy is the most 
important subject of discussion in the 
correspondence. Christophe, fearing 
that Louis XVIII would attempt to 
restore. sovereignty over Haiti, hoped 
that Britain would forestall such an at- 
tempt by recognizing the independence 
of Haiti. But Clarkson pointed out 
that, in view of the general European 
situation, Britain would not provoke 
French resentment against recognition. 
One of the most notable letters is that 
dated October 30, 1818, in which the 
sixty-year old abolitionist wrote to 
King Henry about his activities at the 
Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle. The Duke 
of Wellington strongly believed that, 
since France had given up the slave 
trade, it no longer had any motive to 
invade Haiti. Clarkson showed one of 
Christophe’s letters, probably written 
as were most of his letters by the 
minister of foreign affairs, to Emperor 
Alexander I of Russia. The Emperor’s 
reaction is well worth quoting. He con- 
fessed that the letter “had given him 
new ideas both with respect to Haiti 
and to your Government. He had been 
taught by the French and German news- 
papers (and he had no other source of 
information) that Haiti was inhabited 
by a people little better than savages. 
Now he saw them in a very different 
light. The letter which I had shown 
him was a letter of genius and of talent. 
It contained wise, virtuous, and liberal 
sentiments. It would have done honour 
to the most civilized Cabinets of Eu- 
rope. To see, said his Imperial Majesty, 
a person rising up in the midst of 
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slavery and founding a free Empire was 
of itself a surprising thing, but to see 
him, in the midst of ignorance and dark- 
ness, founding it on the pillars of edu- 
cation under Christian auspices was 
more surprising and truly delightful.” 


Equally illuminating are Christophe’s 
efforts to develop agriculture and edu- 
cation. His Code Rural, based in part 
on Toussaint’s system of forced labor, 
contributed greatly to the prosperity of 
the kingdom. As Griggs rightly says: 
“In many ways they [the peasants] 
were mere serfs, but they were infinitely 
better off than they had been under 
slavery.” At Christophe’s request Wil- 
berforcee sent him ploughsmen and 
plows, an interesting forerunner of an 
unofficial “Point Four” program. While 
Christophe did not achieve his goal that 
“every child born into the world must 
receive a proper education,” his use of 
the Lancasterian system reveals re- 
markable foresight. W. W. Harvey, an 
Englishman, was most favorably im- 
pressed by the schools that he visited 
in 1820. At that time students in the 
Royal Academy were making favorable 
progress in the classics, mathematics, 
chemistry and “medical classes.” Prac- 
tically no provision was made, however, 
for teaching girls in any of the schools. 


The greatest indictment of Chris- 
tophe, Griggs justly observes, was the 
rapid crumbling of the despot’s most 
solid achievements soon after his sui- 
cide. The ruins of the Citadel and San 
Souci, once numbered among the won- 
ders of the Western world, bear mute 
testimony today to the general decay 
that set in after 1820. 


Rayrorp W. Logan 
Department of History 
Howard University 


The Negro Freedman* 

The author’s intention was to do a 
factual analysis aiming to portray the 
life conditions of Negroes during the 
first three decades after their emancipa- 





*Henderson H. Donald, The Negro Freed- 
man. New York: Henry Shuman Co., 1952. 
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tion from slavery. The facts for this 
study are gleaned from an extensive 
compilation of selected writings by 
travelers, diarists, journalists, and such- 
like persons who visited the South dur- 
ing the reconstruction period. It is an 
interesting piece of social history writ- 
ten by a sociologist. The author’s back- 
ground in sociology enabled him to use 
sociological and anthropological con- 
cepts to systematize and order the 
topics of interest in surveying the way 
of life of the freedman. 


Some of the shortcomings of the work 
might well be due to the author’s lack 
of familiarity with historiographic tech- 
niques and standards of criticism. No 
effort was made to assess the bias and 
reliability of the authors of the source 
materials. A scholar trained in histori- 
ography would not have failed to do so. 
As a sociologist, Donald should have 
made use of the viewpoints of the field 
of “sociology of knowledge” to assess 
the climate of public opinion during this 
era which markedly affected the jour- 
nalists on whose writings he relied 
rather heavily. 


An inspection of the bibliography re- 
veals gross oversights. Donald failed to 
use any of the widely recognized his- 
torical works on the South during the 
reconstruction, (e.g. Woody & Simp- 
kins, Aptheker, et al.) Neither did he 
indicate in his bibliography that he was 
acquainted with the works of Negro 
historians such as Woodson, DuBois, 
and such-like. Moreover, a check of the 
footnotes as well as the bibliography 
revealed that not one article from the 
Journal of Negro History was used as 
reference material. 


The work is studded with generaliza- 
tions which are value loaded and which 
lead the reader to unfavorable conclu- 
sions about the Negro. This could have 
been avoided by comparing the behavior 
and adjustment of Negro freedmen with 
whites of similar social status. For 
example, one would hardly conclude 
that the government of the reconstruc- 
tion period in the South was corrupt 
because of the Negroes civic ineptness 
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when one compares the Negroes’ voting 
behavior and civic responsibility with 
those of the various foreign-born and 
native white groups in our Northern 
urban centers. The mal-practices of 
Negro politicians and the _ carpet- 
baggers, when contrasted with the 
operations of Boss Tweed of the same 
historical period, seem a “normal” part 
of American politics of the era. 


After all the criticisms are consid- 
ered, the reviewer must concede that the 
book is worth adding to the scholar’s 
library. It is a systematic coverage of 
actual observer's opinions about the 
Negro freedman and is to the reviewer’s 
knowledge the only such work available. 


Joun T. Buue, Jr. 
Department of Sociology 
Howard University 


The Growth and Development of 
the Negro in Dentistry in the 
United States* 


This slim book of 124 pages contains 
more facts, more philosophy, more 
guide-posts for the future, and more 
food for thought than is apparent from 
its size. For one thing, it is more than 
a book of the Negro in Dentistry and 
the health sciences, important as this 
subject is. The carefully delineated 
dental history and pattern in our so- 
ciety point inexorably to a much needed 
realistic philosophy of bi-racial, cooper- 
ative, integrated approaches to health 
problems. Dr. Dummett’s introduction, 
“Cooperation with Dignity”, sets the 
tone, sights, and philosophy. 


Robert Tanner Freeman placed Ne- 
groes on the ground floor in formal 
Dentistry when, in 1867, he and 
five others constituted the first 
graduating class in Dentistry from 
Harvard, the first non-proprietary Den- 
tal School in the United States. Three 
chapters trace the history of the Negro 
in Dentistry from that auspicious be- 


~ *Clifton O. Dummett, “The Growth and 
Development of the Negro in Dentistry m 
the United States.” Chicago: National Den- 
tal Association, 1952. Pp. 124. 


ginning through many disheartening 
vicissitudes to the present time when 
Negro dental graduates are taking for- 
mal residency training and entering the 
several areas of dental specialization 
winning certification as specialists by 
accrediting Specialty Boards. One 
chapter is concerned with the inade- 
quate supply and unequal distribution 
of Negro dental personnel. The two con- 
cluding chapters deal with interracial 
professional practices and interprofes- 
sional relationships. 


The history of the Negro in dentistry 
is, of course, quite similar to the Negro 
in medicine and the Negro in nursing 
in that it parallels the history of the 
Negro in the United States since the 
Civil War. Thus, Negro dentists, like 
their co-professionals of color, found it 
necessary to organize their own separate 
organization to cope with the exigencies 
of dental professional problems in a 
bi-racial society. 


The Tri-State Dental Association, 
originated by Negro dentists of Vir- 
ginia, District of Columbia, and Mary- 
land in 19138, expanded into the Inter- 
state Dental Association in 1918, which 
ultimately burgeoned into the National 
Dental Association in 1932. The con- 
tinuing necessity for a separate organi- 
zation is due mainly to the fact that 
Negro dentists from segregated states 
are not permitted to qualify for mem- 
bership in the American Dental Asso- 
ciation. Similar necessities likewise 
compelled the organization of the Na- 
tional Medical Association in 1895, It 
may be of significance that in dentistry, 
as in medicine, colored professionals 
from the segregated and border states 
furnished a considerable part of the 
motivating initiation in setting up sepa- 
rate dental and medical associations. 


Colored nurses deserve great credit 
for an historical achievement. The Na- 
tional Association of Colored Graduate 
Nurses, after 42 years of distinguished 
service, was enabled to lay down its 
separate labors, when, in 1950, the 
American Nurses Association voted to 
admit qualified Negro nurses. Probable 
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insights to future trends are seen in 
Florida, which admits qualified Negro 
physicians to mem bership in the 
State Association; in Georgia, where 
colored physicians have recently become 
eligible for partial membership; and in 
Alabama, where some similar type of 
restricted membership sufficient to qual- 
ify for membership in the American 
Medical Association is said to be under 
consideration. 


The chapter on dental education 
points up more than dental education, 
per se. The study of modern dentistry 
obviously demands thorough prepara- 
tion at all undergraduate levels. A 
realistic side-light is beamed on the cur- 
rent controversy about elementary, sec- 
ondary and college education. 


The recent report of the President’s 
Commission on the health needs of the 
Nation, as summarized in the press and 
national magazines, stressed the in- 
creasing costs of medical care, the finan- 
cial inability of low income groups, the 
need for more physicians, dentists, and 
nurses; and the urgent need for Fed- 
eral-State cooperation. Dr. Dummett 
adds documentation for 10 per cent of 
the total population and makes an elo- 
quent plea for an integrated approach. 

The best tribute to this book is that 
recent events would seem to forecast a 
second edition may not be necessary. 


Prince P. Barker, M. D. 
Veterans Administration 
Hospital 

Tuskegee, Alabama 


Trespass* 


Wherever there is a love affair be- 
tween a white person and one of color, 
we tend to strain to see the sociological 
implications. We think there must be. 
In this short novel the author presents 
a highly improbable situation as a race 
problem. A false note runs throughout 
from the first page to the last, although 


the story, perhaps because of its sub- 





*Eugene Brown, Trespass. New York: 


Doubleday & Co., 1952, Pp. 192. 
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ject matter, is interesting. Mitchell 
Beal, a young white college man from a 
first class family, forms a close friend- 
ship with Apres Compton, an unedu- 
cated Negro of the lowest type. This is 
the first false note. For the same prob- 
lem would rise here if a college trained 
Negro became the intimate friend of an 
Apres Compton or a white man like 
Apres Compton who, by the way, 
turned out to be a homosexual also. Why 
didn’t the author, who is white, put the 
Negro on the College level with his 
white friend and let him come from a 
good family also, like his white friend? 
Why did he create a gulf between them’ 
that has nothing at all to do with race 
and then make it a “race” problem? 


When Beal rode the uptown express 
to 125th Street in Harlem he was un- 
easy on the subway because of the hos- 
tile stares of Negro passengers. He was 
going into a weird, strange land where 
a white face may appear only at its 
peril. This is another false note. And 
anyone who has ever taken a subway to 
Harlem can tell you how utterly ridicu- 
lous it is. The subways are crowded 
with both white and colored passengers, 
and Beal would not have been noticed 
even, to say nothing of being the object 
of hostile, menacing stares from anyone 
at all. After leaving the subway he was 
afraid to walk along the street on the 
way to visit Apres in his dumplike 
quarters, afraid even to pause a minute 
to watch some children playing foot- 
ball at a school. “He had come alone 
into a strange new world .. . I’ve got 
to keep moving, he was thinking. I 
must be careful not to cross these peo- 
ple in any way....” 


Finally he arrived at the dingy, di- 
lapidated rooming house where Apres 
lived. Here he met some of Apres’ 
friends, a bunch of rummies, crapshoot- 
ers etc. And here he met Ann Wills, the 
Negro girl he “falls in love” with— 
that is to say, he began to go to bed 
with her, liked it, continued it, and 
called this love. Ann was just an or- 
dinary, easy-to-get girl from the street. 
The “love” between Ann Willis and 
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Mitchell Beal was nothing more than 
a common sexual relationship and, even 
at that, carried on in filthy dives. Again, 
why didn’t the author allow Ann Wills 
to be a college girl of character? 


While every writer is perfectly free 
to develop his story just as he pleases, 
and probably the most any reviewer 
can say boils down to saying that he 
would have written it differently, never- 
theless a novel should be essentially 
true to life. Trespass is no trespass ex- 
cept in some such sense as slumming. 
The author missed the boat entirely. 
For by implication he says to whites: 
“‘See, it does not work out to be friends 
and to fall in love with such people.” 
To which I quickly say “amen,” for I 
would not be friends or fall in love 
with such people either, whether white 
or colored. 

CHANCELLOR WILLIAMS 
Department of Social Science 
Howard University 


Rock Bottom* 


When a writer is really an artist his 
spirit is one with all mankind and he 
can, therefore, interpret the trials, 
heartaches and aspirations of other 
races as easily as he can write about 
life in his own race. Details will differ. 
These he will learn from study. But 
his principal material, humanity, is es- 
sentially the same. That is why a white 
writer like Earl Conrad can interpret 
Negro life so well. Unlike the author 
of Trespass, he is an artist. 


And Rock Bottom is something more 
than an interesting story, even some- 
thing more than a very fine story. It is 
a great document on Negro slavery as 
it exists in vast sections of the South 
today! So you thought all Southern 
Negroes were free? And you didn’t 
know that the revised version of slavery 
set up by the Black Codes exists on 
thousands of plantations today, and just 
as truly as in 1865? Let Leeha Whit- 
field tell you about it in Rock Bottom. 


*Earl Conrad, Rock ~<«" New York: 
Doubleday & Co., 1952, 
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It is a true story, the terrible odys- 
sey of a black girl from Mississippi to- 
wards a Promised Land northward that, 
after many detours, setbacks and, in- 
deed, wanderings in the opposite direc- 
tion, turned out to be an illusion—for 
the Promised Land was Harlem. 


I had considered myself well in- 
formed on every aspect of Negro Life 
in the United States until, in this story, 
I learned about the “Muck” in the 
Everglades of Florida. I had never 
heard of the “Muck”. I knew about 
conditions of slavery on big plantations 
throughout the Sout h—plantations 
where Negro men, women and children 
are still horse-whipped and dare not try 
to move. But the “Muck” sums up the 
whole rotten mess. The story begins on 
a Mississippi plantation from which 
Leeha, refusing to give herself to the 
“master’s son, ran away—a little girl 
of thirteen years who then began her 
long “wander-time”’ over the Southland. 
Then to the “Muck”—“the biggest pris- 
on for free people in the world.” If 
Rock Bottom were a story of the 
“Muck” alone it would be a masterpiece 
in humanity and degredation that 
should not be tolerated in any civilized 
nation, so called. Yet through it all 
Leeha, with unusual stamina and un- 
yielding will pursued her search for the 
better life with a steadiness of purpose 
that reflects the finest attributes of Ne- 
gro womanhood. 


CHANCELLOR WILLIAMS 
Department of Social Science 
Howard University 


Ferment in Dixie 


This volume represents the results of 
an intensive investigation of the social 
and economic changes occurring in an 
area of the Deep South traditionally 
identified with the plantation economy. 
The findings are based upon a year of 
investigation by a social scientist who, 
in addition to observations in the com- 


*Morton Rubin, Plantation County. Chapel 


Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1951. Pp. 235. 
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munity in the period from June, 1947. 
to the Summer of 1948, revisited the 
area on two occasions, in 1948 and 
1950, to re-check his interpretations. 


Plantation County, the research site, 
contained a population of 20,000 Ne- 
groes and 5,000 whites at the time of 
the investigation’s beginning. The coun- 
ty seat, referred to in the volume as 
Plantation Town, had approximately 
150 Negro families and an equal num- 
ber of white families. The selection of 
such an area for the research was re- 
lated to the author’s objective of study- 
ing a community in which the planta- 
tion had been the dominant pattern of 
social and economic organization. A 
second consideration, not explicitly 
stated, was the selection of an area 
which could be studied by the method of 
the cultural anthropologist, which un- 
dertakes to analyze the community as a 
“functioning whole’. Perforce, the 
community to be studied had to be small 


in size. 


The basic finding of the work is that 
traditional patterns of social relations 
have undergone marked changes in the 
past twenty years. This is true of Ne- 
gro-white relations as well as of social 
relationships within each of these two 
groups. New social strata have been 
formed and new “social types’ are 
emerging as a result of a complex of 
forces affecting the area. Moreover, the 
major institutional patterns—religion, 
family, etc..—are responsive to those 
forces which have changed both inter- 
and intra-ethnic relations. 


The emerging social relations are the 
result of a complex of factors: techno- 
logical, economic, political, and educa- 
tional. In the realm of economics, the 
loss of cotton markets in the thirties re- 
sulted in a more varied economy for the 
area. Much acreage formerly planted 
in cotton is now used as pasture for 
cattle, and small industries have been 
encouraged to locate in the area. These 
industries have provided employment 
for manpower formerly used in cotton 
production, thus keeping in the commu- 


nity many persons who otherwise would 
have migrated. They have brought into 
existence a new proprietor group, com- 
posed largely of “outsiders” and mainly 
“town-centered’’, which competes with 
the merchant-planter group for prestige 
and power. 


The Federal Government, through 
many of its agricultural programs, has 
made its influence felt. Formerly, the 
community represented a_ relatively 
closed system of social relations. Farm- 
ers today, however, are receptive to these 
outside agricultural influences. The re- 
sults of such intervention have been more 
money for the community, a greater in- 
terest in scientific agriculture, increased 
farm ownership, especially among small 
farmers, all of which have disturbed the 
old pattern of social relations. Finally, 
the increasing use of mass media has 
diffused elements of the mass culture 
and thereby provided a measure of dis- 
content. 


These new social relationships are be- 
ing forged onto an old base in which a 
race-caste ideology was dominant and 


power in the hands of a landed élite. 
The emerging equilibrium, based on the 
more rational factors of technology and 
equalitarian motives, is not without re- 
sistance. 


The volume is the first of a series of 
“Field Studies in the Modern Culture 
of the South” prepared under the direc- 
tion of Dr. John Gillin of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina and sponsored 
by the Institute for Research in Social 
Science of that institution. Owing to 
the insights of the present volume, 
social scientists will be interested 
in reading other volumes in the series. 
It is not too much to hope that other 
investigators, in developing their con- 
clusions, will avoid one notable error of 
the present work, namely, the weaken- 
ing of an otherwise good study by de- 
parting from the basic method used for 
excursions into other sciences in the 
formulation of interpretations. The fre- 
quent excursions of the present work 
into psychoanalysis and frustration-ag- 
gression theory result in amateurish in- 
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terpretations and leave the reader with 
the general feeling that the data are 
strained to fit a particular formula. 
There is great variation between the re- 
sort to psychoanalysis and psychology 
for interpretations and the claims for 
the method of cultural anthropology set 
forth by Dr. Gillin in the “Foreword” 
and by the author in the “Appendix.” 


G. Franxiin Epwarps 
Department of Sociology 
Howard University 


Soldier Groups and Negro Soldiers* 


This study deals with the social or- 
ganization of men in the United States 
Armed Forces. The author of this vol- 
ume is an anthropologist and he was 
also in the military of this country. 


This investigation is conveniently 
divided into two parts. In part one, 
the author shows how important the 
“Primary Group” is in providing mean- 
ing, motivation and morale for the men 
in the Armed Forces. 


The second part of the book “Negro 
Grouping” points up the serious and 
deleterious effects of segregating Ne- 
groes into separate units. And it is 
shown that contrary to many predic- 
tions and misgivings, the integration of 
these servicemen into the total social 
organization of the military structure 
improved their level of performance 
and morale. Professor Mandelbaum 
employs the concept “Primary Group” 
very effectively as a tool for analyzing 
the significant patterns of behavior of 
the military organization. He conceives 
of this as an informal group in which 
the relations of the members are per- 
sonal, intimate, sympathetic and face- 
to-face. Basically, the internal, private 
and meaningful aspects of their lives 
are ordered, protected and given vitality 
by the operation of the informal sanc- 
tions of these in-group fellows. Their 
identification with each other is devel- 
oped through sharing together the ad- 


*David G. Mandelbaum, Soldier Groups 
and Negro Soldiers. California: University 
of California Press, 1952. Pp. 142. 
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versities and the fortunes, the joys and 
the sorrows of military life, both in 
combat service and off the field of 
battle. 


According to the writer’s analysis, 
this is a group among whose members 
no appreciable social distances exist, or 
no marked traits of differentiation pre- 
vail. The author shows that commis- 
sioned officers are frequently ineffective 
as leaders of enlisted men because it is 
part of their training to accentuate rank 
and status in the military social struc- 
ture. Thus, if they do not otherwise 
develop the techniques of identifying 
with primary group patterns and ex- 
pectations they cannot make the best 
use of the collective and cohesive 
strength of their subordinates. He 
shows, therefore, how important this 
small, informal group of friends and 
buddies is to the working of the formal 
military organization. 


The author points out with convine- 
ing persuasiveness that the primary 
group is as potent as it is because it is 
essential to the integration of the self 
and the ego of the person. It provides 
a medium through which one develops 
a feeling of belonging and personal im- 
portance at a time when he is isolated 
from those natural groups in civilian 
life which serve to give him his con- 
ception of himself. The writer says: 
“Membership in a primary group helps 
the soldier by reducing his anxiety, by 
giving him a feeling that he counts as a 
person, and in general, by enabling him 
to withstand the strains of army life 
which he might not otherwise be able 
to do.” (P. 128.) 


In his discussion of part two, the 
writer marshalls a convincing body of 
evidence to show that racial segregation 
in the Armed Forces results in waste, 
inefficiency and low morale. This is 
largely because the Negro is not identi- 
fied with the primary group that would 
give him a feeling of importance, as 
well as a feeling of belonging. Mandel- 
baum states that “segregation encour- 
ages a racial perspective so that the 
men tend to interpret everything un- 
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pleasant which happens to them in 
terms of racial discrimination. In segre- 

ted units, leadership tends to be less 
effective than in nonsegregated outfits, 
complaints tend to be more frequent 
and bitter, efficiency is frequently below 
the full potential and morale . . . often 
ebbs low. This is true on the army 
post whether in the United States or in 
Germany, and on the field of battle 
whether in Italy or in Korea.” (P. 130- 
131.) 


On the other hand, the author shows 
that “Integration has worked well be- 
cause under conditions of military ser- 
vice, the forces which attract the soldier 
to and make him part of a primary 
group are powerful enough to override 
adverse racial attitudes. By the time 
the men of such a primary group enter 
combat, the interpersonal bonds are 
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firm enough to withstand the strain.” 
(P.181.) 


This study is based on a number of 
significant sociological, anthropological 
and psychiatric studies of men in the 
services and other relevant investiga- 
tions. The author has pointed up the 
wide applicability of an important so- 
ciological concept to significant areas 
of human behavior. This volume should 
attract the thoughtful attention of a 
wide and diversified reading public. It 
should have unquestioned value to those 
who shape the policies of the military 
forces; and certainly ought to be of 
interest to educators, social psycholo- 
gists, students of race relations, et al. 


E. Horace Fircuetr 
Department of Sociology 
Howard University 
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Notes From Recent Books 


Marion THompson WRIGHT 


Social Theory & Problems 


American Sociology’ tells the story of 
the evolution of this social science from 
its European heritage and a concern 
with social problems indigenous to the 
growing continent to a discipline pri- 
marily American in theory and meth- 
odology. Odum constructs this story 
from the publications and leadership 
of the men who have given form and 
substance to sociology as developed 
from the middle of the nineteenth to 
the mid point of the present century. 
This is accomplished, in part, through 
biographical sketches of forty presi- 
dents of the American Sociological 
Society. The “big four’, Ward, Sum- 
ner, Giddings, and Small set the stage 
for the development of a science which 
has reflected the dynamic social 
changes of the country with which it 
is identified. They paved the way for 
a transition from the philosophy cen- 
tered disputations of the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries 
to a program which seeks an integra- 
tion of social theory and scientifically 
tested hypotheses as exemplified in the 
works and teachings of the latest four 
presidents, Wirth, Frazier, Parsons, 
and Cottrell from 1946-1950. 


Since educational goals evolve from 
social values, many educators have 
good reason for a sincere interest in 
books dealing with the content and 
methodology of sociology. American 
sociologists have exerted significant in- 
fluences upon educational policy and 
practices to an ever increasing extent 
in recent decades. Lester Ward’s con- 
cept of social telesis has done much 
to impress upon educators a responsi- 
bility for going beyond the passing of 
the social heritage to the younger 
members of society. There is an in- 


*Howard W. Odum, American Soctology. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1951, pp. 501. 


creased recognition that educationists 
should be concerned with promoting 
an improved society. 


The premise that educational pro- 
cedures must take into account the 
educands against the totality of their 
backgrounds tends still more to focus 
attention upon the social matrix in 
which learning takes place. Recent 
researches in group processes consti- 
tute data with which school people 
must work in setting up of edu- 
cational goals and in the selection of 
methods with which to effect the 
achievement of aims and objectives. 


The area on the special sociologies 
has the most to offer educators. The 
philosophy which undergirds education- 
al principles holds that the purpose 
of the school is to develop individuals 
who can make the most of their unique 
capacities and at the same time en- 
rich and strengthen group living. This 
certainly involves an understanding of 
the structure and functions of the in- 
stitutions through which communities 
satisfy their basic needs and the 
dynamics of human relationships. 
Odum presents the highlights of the 
thinking of sociologists and workers in 
allied fields in special areas dealing 
with rural and urban institutions and 
relationships between population ele- 
ments and physical and cultural en- 
vironmental units. 


Little is included in the book on 
educational sociology as an applied 
phase of the field. David Snedden, 
who has been retired from the field for 
many years, appears to be the only 
person worthy of Odum’s notice. The 
educator will have to seek the implica- 
tions for this sub area from the material 
presented. There will be challenges 
concerning the inferences to be drawn 
by educationists from the developments, 
limitations, and promises of sociology as 
a science basic to the constructive 
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so. School personnel will be compelled 
to work with representatives of the 
community in an effort to develop value 
systems which will permit the type of 
training essential in the twentieth cen- 
tury if democratic ideals are to be 
realized. 


The announcement of the publication 
of a text in educational sociology is 
really news. When one makes its ap- 
pearance, students in the field read it 
with eager anticipation. Sociology in 
Educational Practice® is a welcome ad- 
dition. 


For one thing, the book contains 
material on topics which have become 
increasingly significant in recent years 
such as the relationships of education to 
the economic system, population trends, 
intergroup education, class struggle, 
and the international setting. The rapid 
changes taking place in these areas soon 
cause texts previously written to be- 
come out of date in many respects. A 
book which provides pertinent data on 
the dynamics of social living is in real 
demand. 


Moore and Cole have given attention 
to the educational functions of formal 
institutions and non school agencies 
which make important contributions to 
the socialization of the immature and 
adult members of society. The influ- 
ences of the primary groups have been 
well presented. These chapters point 
up the necessity for cooperation be- 
tween the schools and these educational 
media if the best interests of childhood, 
youth, and adulthood are to be served. 


Not only are educational objectives to 
be evolved from the needs of the indi- 
viduals and groups of the community 
but the principles of group dynamics 
should guide the procedures to be used 
in the achievement of those goals. The 
chapters on “The Sociology of Curric- 
ulum Construction” and “Some Socio- 
logical Implications of Method” have 


“Clyde B. Moore and William E. Cole, 
Sociology in Educational Practice. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1952, 
pp. 440. 





much to offer to those interested in 
these areas. Many of the sounder 
principles of progressive education are 
indicated in the treatment presented in 
this book. 


Lester Ward’s concept of social tele- 
sis underly the discussions of the roles 
of education in social change and prog- 
ress. Educators have a definite re- 
sponsibility to help conserve the best 
values of the past. They also must be 
concerned with enriching the present 
and projecting an improved future 
world community. Recent developments 
demand an enlargement of our horizons 
beyond the boundaries of the United 
States. 


Two scholars from the fields of edu- 
cation and sociology have combined 
their efforts in the production of a very 
readable book for beginning students 
in educational sociology. The treatment 
of the implications of democratic ide- 
ology with reference to intergroup re- 
lationships, class structure, and inter- 
national problems makes this a timely 
contribution. 


Since the youth of a nation constitute 
one of its chief assets, studies designed 
to produce data which lead to increased 
understanding of the negative forces 
influencing the development of young 
people have significant value. When 
such a study has been conducted under 
the direction of Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck*, students of criminology and 
juvenile delinquency know that a worth- 
while contribution to the field has been 
made available. 


Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency un- 
dertakes a most difficult job. It goes 
beyond the general run of material on 
the subject to an area where definitive 
answers have been very elusive. For 
the most part, investigators of anti- 
social conduct among the young have 
dealt with descriptive rather than ex- 
planatory hypotheses set up to ex- 


‘Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Unraveling 
Juvenile Delinquency. New York: The Com- 


monwealth Fund, 1950, pp. 385. 
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growth of the agency which society has 
established to ensure the continuity of 
the social heritage and to which the 
community should be able to look for 
leadership in social engineering. 

American Sociology is a reflection of 
the rapid changes that can take place in 
a field that is comparatively young. The 
heterogeneity of view points regarding 
basic definitions, concepts, and con- 
structs focuses attention upon the need 
for activities leading toward greater 
unity in the fundamental essentials 
which characterize maturity in disci- 
plines that seek to promote valid 
generalizations concerning the phenom- 
ena which constitute the subject mat- 
ter of a particular field. Education has 
a concern in the limitations, progress, 
and promise of sociology. 

If there is one area of sociology in 
which the schools have a special stake, 
it is the one dealing with social prob- 
lems. Educational institutions 
are charged with the responsibility of 
training the young so they will function 
well as individuals and as members of 
social groups. Cuber and Harper’ in 
Problems of American Society: Values 
in Conflict present a considered analysis 
of the factors involved in these prob- 
lems and suggestions as to their caus- 
ality and possible solutions. 


The authors discuss their topic from 
the frame of reference of the value sys- 
tems which undergird ideology and 
practices in this country. Social prob- 
lems evolve when value conflicts develop 
among large enough segments of the 
populace to cause a considerable num- 
ber of people to be concerned. Many of 
these conflicts have their etiologies in 
the resistance of some people to changes 
in ideas commensurate with the swiftly 
moving forces of social living. Other 
difficulties result from the incompati- 
bility of vested interests and the ideals 
of democracy to which most people 
subscribe in principle. 

*John F. Cuber and Robert A. Harper, 


Problems of American Society: Values m 
Conflict. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 


pany, 1951, pp. 496. 





According to the thesis of this book, 
people, who desire to seek improve- 
ments in social living, must understand 
and consider the values inherent in the 
attitudes and actions of those who are 
responsible for the problems faced in 
this country. This will not be an easy 
task. Members of classes vary in their 
adherence to the value systems usually 
identified with the classes to which they 
belong. Some people of wealth will 
support legislation aimed at restricting 
profits in behalf of the interests of the 
larger group. Some white persons will 
assist members of minority groups in 
their aspirations towards first class 
citizenship. 


A careful analysis of the data tends 
to discourage hope for amelioration in 
many areas. When the conditions to be 
met are presented, it is seen that the 
values held by significant numbers of 
people will be in conflict with the steps 
necessary to effect improvements, So 
much so, that the possibility of these 
procedures being followed are definitely 
limited. It is evident that the authors 
do not desire to develop a paralyzing 
pessimism. Instead an effort is being 
made to encourage all concerned to be- 
come conversant with all the obstacles 
involved so that those who work for 
progress toward the implementation of 
the ideals to which this nation sub- 
scribes will do so with full knowledge of 
the factors which must be considered. 
In spite of their desire, one wonders to 
what extent real hope is warranted in 
terms of the arguments set forth. Ex- 
cept during times of national crises, the 
alignments of power do not promise 
an appreciable extension of equality of 
opportunity. 


Problems of American Society is a 
good text. The style is simple. The 
concepts presented are certainly chal- 
lenging. Charts and tables assist in the 
clarification of the material. The book 
demonstrates that the job of assisting 
the youths to become good citizens of a 
democratic country is fraught with 
many difficulties. The conflicting values 
of the adult members of society make it 
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in handling social pathologies. In large 
degree the choice lies between spending 
money for programs of prevention or 
for institutional procedures for hand- 
ling the results of anti-social conduct. 

The findings of this research has 
serious implications for formal educa- 
tion. Approximately ninety per cent of 
the delinquents had truanted. This fact 
should be a stimulus to educational and 
community leaders to consider the pro- 
cedures needed for constructive studies 
of the maladjustments of which truancy 
is a potent symptom. 


Legal Theory and Practice 


The present world conditions height- 
en the interest of thinking persons in 
matters pertaining to minority groups. 
An increasing number of people are 
seeking data on this highly controversial 
subject. There is a real demand for 
knowledge based upon accurate facts. 
In the United States of America with 
its more than fifty major sub-divisions 
there are wide variations in the folk- 
ways, mores, and statutes that serve as 
definitions of situations. That people 
may know the legal frameworks devel- 
oped to define social relationships, Pauli 
Murray’ has compiled and edited the 
laws of the states which deal with race 
and color. 


States’ Laws on Race and Color was 
sponsored by The Women’s Division of 
Christian Service of The Methodist 
Church as an outgrowth of their own 
need to know which behaviors were 
based on Jaw and which on custom. The 
author, a member of the bar of Califor- 
nia and New York, has presented an 
exhaustive treatise to be used as a 
ready reference. 


An opportunity is provided for com- 
paring the laws of the different states 
or sections of the country. First, there 
is a summary of state laws against dis- 
crimination and segregation. The stat- 


*Pauli Murray, ed., States’ Laws on Race 
and Color. The Women’s Division of Chris- 
tian Service, 1951, 420 Plum Street, Cincin- 
nati 2, Ohio. pp. 746. 


utes of the several states follow. In 
the appendices are included interna- 
tional documents, excerpts from the 
Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution and laws of the federal govern- 
ment, executive orders, departmental 
rules, regulations, and directives of the 
national government, the civil rights 
acts of Alaska and the Virgin Islands, 
and many municipal ordinances. In ad- 
dition, there appear “A note on Re- 
gional Compact-Education” and a brief 
and opinions on cases of segregation 
which have come before the United 
States Supreme Court. Tables of data 
on state laws on segregation make for 
an easily observed summary of legisla- 
tion in these areas. 

This is the work of a painstaking 


scholar. It contains the answers to 
many questions frequently raised on the 
topics covered. The sponsoring groups 
and the author merit deep appreciation 
for making these data so readily ac- 


cessible. 


Pauli Murray presented the federal, 
state, and municipal legislation on dis- 
crimination or segregation. Morroe 
Berger’ has synthesized an analysis of 
the implementation of such _ statutes. 
Equality by Statute contrasts the status 
of civil rights in the present with the 
situation during the Reconstruction 
Era. Consideration is then focused up- 
on the influence of Supreme Court de- 
cisions on the caste system from 1868- 
1937 and from 1937-1950. The New 
York Law Against Discrimination is 
described and critically evaluated in 
terms of objectives and operation, The 
final chapter discusses the interrela- 
tions of laws and the control of preju- 
dice and discrimination. 


Berger describes the federal enact- 
ments in the field of civil rights which 
were passed during the decade follow- 
ing the Civil War. The Reconstruction 
Amendments and civil rights acts dealt 
in broad generalizations which were ac- 


"Morroe Berger, Equality by Statute, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952, pp. 
238. 
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plain the phenomena in this field. The 
results failed to explain why the factors 
associated with delinquency failed to 
produce similar conduct patterns in the 
non delinquents subjected to the same 
biosocial conditions. 


The Gluecks have made a brilliant 
and painstaking investigation of the 
etiologies of aberrant behaviors among 
five hundred juvenile delinquents. A like 
number of non delinquents was used as 
a control group in which the factors of 
age, intelligence, ethnic origin, and 
residence were held constant. The in- 
fluence of body-type, health, character, 
personality structure, and social back- 
ground, especially “under the roof” en- 
vironment, were scientifically studied 
and statistically analyzed over a period 
of ten years. The procedures and tech- 
niques are described in detail for the 
examination and guidance of those with 
an active interest in this field. 


The tentative causal formula or 
“law” which emerged and “which tends 
to accommodate these puzzling diver- 
gencies so far as the great mass of de- 
linquents is concerned’, is presented: 

The delinquents as a group are 

distinguishable from the non-delin- 

quents: (1) physically, in being es- 
sentially mesomorphic in constitution 

(solid, closely knit, muscular); (2) 

temperamentally, in being restlessly 

energetic, impulsive, extroverted, ag- 
gressive, destructive (often sadistic) 

—traits which may be related more 

or less to the erratic growth pattern 

and its physiologic correlates or con- 
sequences; (3) in attitute, by being 
hostile, defiant, resentful, suspicious, 
stubborn, socially assertive, adven- 
turous, unconventional, non-submis- 
sive to authority; (4) psychological- 
ly, in tending to direct and concrete, 
rather than symbolic, intellectual ex- 
pression, and in being less methodical 
in their approach to problems; (5) 
socio-culturally, in having been rear- 
ed to a far greater extent than the 
control group in homes of little un- 
derstanding, affection, stability, or 
moral fibre by parents usually unfit 


to be effective guides and protectors 
or, according to psychoanalytic the- 
ory, desirable sources for emulation 
and the construction of a consistent, 
well balanced, and socially normal 
superego during the early stages of 
character development. W hile in 
individual cases the stresses contri- 
buted by any one of the above pres- 
sure-areas of dissocial-behavior ten- 
dency may adequately account for 
persistence in delinquency, in general 
the high probability of delinquency 
is dependent upon the interplay of 
the conditions and forces from all 
these areas. 

In the exciting, stimulating, but 
little-controlled and culturally incon- 
sistent environment of the under- 
privileged area, such boys readily 
give expression to their untamed im- 
pulses and their self-centered de- 
sires by means of various forms of 
delinquent behavior. Their tenden- 
cies toward uninhibited energy-ex- 
pression are deeply anchored in soma 
and psyche and in the malformations 
of character during the first few 
years of life.° 


The authors realize the caution with 
which laws in the social science area 
must be considered. “A scientific law 
must always be considered as a tempo- 
rary statement of relationships. As 
knowledge increases this law may re- 
quire modification. Even the natural 
sciences state all generalizations in 
terms of probability.” 


The way has been pointed to further 
research with respect to juvenile delin- 
quency. The complexities inherent in 
human relationships has made it impos- 
sible to find complete answers pertain- 
ing to causative factors in delinquency. 
A challenging contribution has been 
made but one which promises to widen 
the gap between knowledge and practice 
regarding social problems. General 
apathy among citizens plus mistaken 
notions of economy serve as inhibitors 
of progress in the use of available data 


"Ibid., 281-2. 
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companied by very slight changes in 
institutional practices. Injured parties 
had to rely upon individual action for 
redress, a long and costly process. Dur- 
ing the present century, world condi- 
tions and economic recessions have re- 
sulted in a changed concept of govern- 
mental function. The effects of preju- 
dice are being considered as against the 
welfare of governmental units. Several 
states and the federal government have 
acted to protect the rights of minorities. 
In doing so, they have implemented 
legislation by setting up the machinery 
through which the complaints of ag- 
grieved persons may be handled through 
oficial rather than individual initiative. 
This is most significant. 


There is a quotation from Chief Jus- 
tice Charles Evans Hughes, “We are 
under a Constitution, but the Constitu- 
tion is what the judges say it is.”’ Dur- 
ing the period, 1868-1937, the decisions 
of the Supreme Court tended to sup- 
port the caste system whereby the 
doctrine of white supremacy was up- 
held. From 1937-1950, the opinions of 
this tribunal demonstrate a trend to- 
ward a weakening of the caste struc- 
ture. There has been a cautious but 
definite inclination to protect the rights 
of minorities. Negroes have had the 
greatest stake in such legislation. The 
Justices have handed down interpreta- 
tions in light of the climate of opinion 
of the times. There has been a tendency 
to go slowly in areas which involve 
strong emotions as seen in their hand- 
ling of cases attacking the constitution- 
ality of segregation itself. 


The New York Law Against Dis- 
crimination is an illustration of state 
legislation based upon the philosophy 
that acts of discrimination are contrary 
to the best interests of government and 
that the state should assist the victims 
of prejudice to secure their rights as 
citizens. Since this law has been con- 
sidered a model law by some students 
of the subject, the critical analysis of 
its administration and operation will be 





‘Ibid., p. 73. 


of concern to supporters of this type 
of legislation. Berger raises the ques- 
tion of the validity of many policies ard 
practices in terms of the objectives of 
the law. The secrecy which shrouds 
certain types of data inhibit an objec- 
tive evaluation of the effectiveness of 
the administration of this statute. 


The final chapter is incisive. The 
author presents data to support the 
premise that laws not only can control 
the outward manifestations of prejudice 
but can effect the modification of the 
attitudes provoking prejudice. The ef- 
fectiveness of laws is also enhanced by 
the dynamics of behavior which incline 
the majority of people to obey the man- 
dates of the groups to which they be- 
long. 


Equality by Statute is a provocative 
book. It is a most timely and a schol- 
arly contribution to the field on which 
so much attention is focused today. The 
last chapter provides something new for 
the reflection of those who really desire 
to increase their understanding of the 
significance of this controversial area 
of social living. 


Since 1936, M. M. Chambers’ has 
been assembling and analyzing the 
varied judicial decisions handed down 
in connection with institutions of higher 
learning. The third volume of this 
series covers the decisions of state and 
federal courts during the years 1946- 
1950. Of particular interest to those 
concerned with human relations will be 
the cases dealing with the admission of 
members of minority groups to institu- 
tions from which state laws had pre- 
viously excluded them. The volume as 
a whole discusses problems arising from 
the multifold aspects of the administra- 
tion of colleges and universities. The 
overwhelming majority of decisions con- 
cern matters of finance or fiscal policy. 
This book provides materials which can 
be of assistance to educational person- 
nel in understanding the legal basis un- 


°M. M. Chambers, The Colleges and the 
Courts 1946-50. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1952, pp. 202. 
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derlying principles of school adminis- 
tration. It is an important reference. 


Principles of Intergroup 
and Group Living 


Douglas Larson” has charged that 
children are being forced to solve prob- 
lems in race relations without the help 
and in many instances with hindrances 
from parents. Other persons have 
wondered how teachers who have been 
unable to free themselves from preju- 
dice toward members of other groups 
can assist pupils or students to develop 
attitudes of understanding and appre- 
ciation toward all persons irrespective 
of ethnic origin. Because of statutes 
which have been passed, decisions that 
have been rendered by the higher 
courts, and cases now pending before 
the United States Supreme Court, the 
matter of intergroup relations is one of 


great moment. 


Bruno Bettelheim™ has written a 
booklet to assist parents and teachers 
in their efforts to help children to com- 
bat prejudice and its effects. Through 
discussion, illustrations and_ pictorial 
aids, the author explains the nature, 
causes and effects of prejudice. There 
follow suggestions for aiding the vic- 
tims as well as the perpetrators of 


discriminatory acts. 


The. final section deals with the as- 
pect of the preblem discussed in the 
preceding paragraph, Bettelheim 
focuses upon the importance of the at- 
titudes and behavior of adults. These 
need to be healthy and consistent if the 
children and youths are to have before 
them examples of desirable conduct in 
intergroup relations. 


There is a strong need for the use of 
Overcoming Prejudice by adults who 


”*A. Symons Higgs, “Integration Problems 
in Certain Schools in Mercer County.” Un- 
published Masters Thesis, New Jersey State 
Teechers College at Trenton, 1951, pp. VIII, 


Bruno Bettelheim, Overcoming Preju- 
dice. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
57 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, IIL. 
(Single copies 40 cents). 


have reason to be concerned with the 
adjustment of their children and them- 
selves to the changes in human relations 
taking place in many communities. 


In their study, Unraveling Juvenile 
Delinquency, the Gluecks provided 
strong corroboration of earlier findings 
concerning the roles of the home and 
the school in determining the patterns 
of social adjustment of children and 
youths. The large incidence of truancy 
found among the young offenders of the 
law presents a serious problem to edu- 
cators. Increasing stress is being placed 
upon the need to develop school atmos- 
pheres which will be conducive to 
healthy social living. Mental Hygiene 
in Teaching” is a text designed to as- 
sist prospective or in-service teachers 
in developing the understandings which 
wil] enable them to improve the quality 
of teaching-learning situations. Through 
a wide range of case story materials, 
the authors present varied symptomatic 
behaviors of underlying personality con- 
flicts. Discussions of the forces that 
affect the personality structures and con- 
duct patterns throw light upon the 
dynamics of human development which 
promote or inhibit positive social rela- 
tionships. 


The section on classroom applications 
attempts to clarify the methods and 
techniques by which teachers can ana- 
lyze the structure and relationships of 
the class as a whole and the sub-groups 
within the larger unit. The authors in- 
sist that there is need for effective diag- 
nostic thinking if optimum measures for 
handling personal and social problems 
in the classroom are to be followed. The 
suggestions for promoting cooperation 
among parents and teachers are perti- 
nent. 


Red] and Wattenberg appreciate the 
importance of considering the problems 
of the teachers upon whose shoulders a 
heavy responsibility rests. Being hu- 
man, teachers, too, must have working 


Fritz Red! and William W. Wattenberg, 
Mental Hygiene in Teaching. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1951, pp. 454. 
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conditions which will promote their 
physical and mental welfare. The au- 
thors point out that the many demands 
upon teachers, set limitations to what 
can be accomplished by the school in 
the area of mental hygiene. The school 
is only one of the many agencies which 
wield influences upon children. The aim 
leading to good health is one of several 
major goals which society expects the 
school to achieve. There still exist gaps 
in our understanding of human nature 
and our techniques for handling human 
behavior. 


Mental Hygiene in Teaching is an 
easily understood text. This makes the 
book an asset in the training of teach- 
ers. While the authors have minimized 
the use of technical terms in the interest 
of simplicity of understanding, they 
have included a glossary of special 
terms in the appendix. In addition to 
the audio-visual aids listed at the end 
of chapters, they have presented addi- 
tional sources of help and information. 


Strenghtening the Learning Process 


Concomitant with responsibility of 
determining adequate or proper goals 
of learning are the problems dealing 
with optimum procedures and _ tech- 
niques to be used in achieving those 
aims which have been established. In 
this connection, the recent decades have 
witnessed an expansion of interest in 
the use of audio visual materials. Kin- 
der® has made available a text with 
claims for excellence on several bases. 
In the first place, he discusses the psy- 
chological foundations underlying the 
effectiveness of these aids to learning 
processes. In succeeding sections follow 
the historical story of their development 
and very detailed descriptions of their 
nature and functions. The advantages 
and limitations of each are presented 
with great care. 


of these materials are well 
known and have a long tradition. In 
Many cases, the author points to new 
or more effective utilization of such ob- 
jects as blackboards, bulletin boards, 
and still pictures. He suggests an ex- 


Some 


panded use of the camera which is 
generally in the possession of teachers 
but seldom in that of schools. 


Wide coverage characterizes the dis- 
cussions of mass media of communica- 
tion. A good case is made for including 
in the school budget the necessary funds 
for making available the means through 
which learning experiences can be made 
stimulating and extensive. 


Kinder” gives detailed directions for 
the use and care of audio-visual mater- 
ials. In the sections on questions and 
topics for discussion and report and, 
laboratory exercises, students are pro- 
vided opportunities for learning how to 
use efficiently materials already avail- 
able or how to make audio-visual aids 
themselves. This renders it possible to 
use the book both as a text and a lab- 
oratory manual. 


The author has applied the principles 
he espouses in this presentation. There 
are many pictorial illustrations distri- 
buted throughout the book. The ap- 
pendices contain additional directions 
for making visual aids, sample forms 
for evaluating various types of mater- 
ials, forms for use in a audio-visual pro- 
gram, and a specimen radio script. 

The section on the administration of 
an audio-visual program offers many 
pertinent suggestions to those who are 
planning to organize such a program 
and to those who wish to evaluate one 
already in operation. 


This book will be beneficial to a large 
number of persons, pre-service and in- 
service teachers as well as administra- 
tive and supervisory personnel, It has 
value also for non school people whose 
activities include the use of such mater- 
ials. There are laymen who could prof- 
it from the discussions relating to the 
philosophy and psychology underlying 
the integration of audio-visual materials 
into the curricular program. 


James S. Kinder, Audio-Visual Materials 
and Techniques. New York: American Book 
Company, 1950, pp. 624. 
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Current Trends in Negro Education, and 
Shorter Papers 


Section A: Enrollment In Institutions of Higher 
Education of Negroes, 1952-53 


Martin D, JENKINS 
President, Morgan State College 


E hee Survey or Statistics or En- 
ROLLMENT AND GrapvaTEs IN IN- 
sTITUTIONS oF HigHeR EpucaTIoN FoR 
Nearogs presented annually’ in this 
section has the following purposes: (1) 
to provide a current picture of enroll- 
ment in colleges for Negroes; and (2) 
to provide a complete and accurate 
listing of institutions offering under- 
graduate and professional work. 


Procedure 


In November 1952, Negro institutions 
offering work on the undergraduate 
level were requested to provide the fol- 
lowing information: (1) the number of 
college students enrolled during the fall 
term, 1952-53, and during the entire 
school year 1951-52; (2) the number 
of degree graduates during the school 
year 1951-52, including the summer 
session; (3) the number of beginning 
freshmen enrolled for the current term; 
and (4) the enrollment of veterans. 
Institutions offering graduate or profes- 
sional work were requested to provide 
information concerning the number of 
students enrolled and degrees confer- 
red. Returns were received from 104 
institutions o f fe rin g undergraduate 
work and 21 institutions offering gradu- 
ate or professional work. 


Limitations of the Data 


It is important that certain limita- 


*This survey has appeared annually in The 
Journal of Negro Education since 1937. For 
net year’s report see 21:205-219, Spring 
952. 


tions of the data be recognized. The 
statistics presented here do not include 
the nonsegregated colleges and universi- 
ties in Northern states, in which several 
thousand Negro students are enrolled. 
The fall-term statistics include both 
part-time and full-time resident college 
students, but exclude students in ex- 
tension and summer courses. Further, 
not all of the institutions provided the 
information requested. The total num- 
ber of Negro college and university stu- 
dents is, consequently, considerably 
greater than reported in this survey. 

The questionnaires were filled in by 
the registrar or equivalent administra- 
tive officer of the institution. In some 
instances, the statistics may have been 
inaccurately reported. This factor, 
which is an inescapable weakness of the 
questionnaire method, probably does not 
seriously affect the accuracy of the total 
compilation. 


The use of the terms Negro institu- 
tions and institutions for Negroes re- 
quires both an explanation and an 
apology. Some of the institutions in- 
cluded in this survey have white or 
oriental students enrolled—the total en- 
rollment figures may include possibly 
a hundred such non-Negro students. 
Attention is called to the fact that the 
terminology used to designate these in- 
stitutions is, in a very real sense, mis- 
leading. Most of the privately-control- 
led institutions and a few of the public- 
ly-controlled ones, are now prepared to 
enroll students regardless of racial 
identification. Under these conditions 
the term institutions for Negroes is 4 
misnomer which is likely to cause re- 
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sentment among the institutions con- 
cerned.” 


Statistics of Undergraduate Schools 
Total Enrollment, Fall 1952—One hun- 
dred four institutions report a total en- 
rollment of 64,989 students as of the 
fall term 1952-53. In the 101 institu- 
tions for which data are available for 
both years, the total enrollment in- 
creased 2.4 per cent over last year. At 
this time last year the total enrollment 
showed a decrease of 2.9 per cent. Thus, 
for the first time since the 1947-48 
school year enrollment as taken an up- 
ward turn. Despite the overall gain, 
approximately one-half of the institu- 
tions report a loss in enrollment. 


Distribution of Students by Sex—The 
total enrollment includes 26,571 male 
students and 38,418 female students. 
The respective percentages are 40.9 and 
59.1. Last year at this time male stu- 
dents constituted 43.7 per cent of the 
total fall-term enrollment. The gain in 
total enrollment is due entirely to an 
increase in the number of women stu- 
dents. 


Freshman Enrollment—The 104 insti- 
tutions report a total of 20,657 begin- 
ning freshman students as of the fall 
term, divided by sex as follows: male 
41.4 per cent, female 58.6 per cent. The 
total freshman enrollment increased 2.0 
per cent over last year in the institu- 
tions which reported this item for both 
years, 


Total Enrollment 1951-52—Each insti- 
tution was requested to report the total 
undergraduate college enrollment for 
the school year 1951-52, including sum- 
mer session and extension classes. A 
total of 106,019 students were reported 
as enrolled in 102 institutions. Due to 
errors in the reports of a number of 
institutions this figure is not altogether 
accurate. Nevertheless, it may be re- 


*President Horace M. Bond of Lincoln Uni- 
versity has recently persuaded the United 
States Office of Education to discontinue its 


designation “Negro Institutions.” _ While 
the writer applauds this action, it is felt that 
the present study continues to fulfill a need. 
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garded as a rough overall total of the 
number of undergraduate college stu- 
dents served by these institutions in 
1951-52. 


Distribution of Enrollment in Public 
and Private Institutions—The 38 pub- 
licly-controlled institutions report an 
enrollment of 37,761 students, 58.1 per 
cent of the total; the 66 privately-con- 
trolled institutions have 27,228 stu- 
dents, 41.9 per cent of the total. Losses 
in enrollments are reported by 12 of 
the 38 public institutions and 37 of the 
66 private institutions. 


Distribution of Enrollment by Rating 
of Institutions—The 72 institutions 
fully accredited by their regional as- 
sociation report an enrollment of 59,365 
students, 91.3 per cent of the total; and 
the 42 institutions not accredited by 
their regional association report only 
5,624 students enrolled, 8.7 per cent of 
the total. 


Distribution of Enrollment in Four 
Year and Less-than-Four-Year Institu- 
tions—Ninety-one four-year institutions 
report an enrollment of 63,857 students, 
98.2 per cent of the total, and 13 two- 
year institutions have a total of only 
1,132 students, 1.8 per cent of the total. 


Graduates of Four Year Courses— 
Ninety four-year institutions report a 
total of 11,358 graduates (baccalaure- 
ate degrees) during the 1951-52 school 
year, a decrease of 21.4 per cent in the 
institutions reporting in both the cur- 
rent and the preceding years. The grad- 
uates are divided by sex as follows: 
male 36.0 per cent, female 64.0 per 
cent. 


Enrollment of War Veterans—Ninety- 
six institutions report a total of 4,270 
veterans enrolled during the fall term 
in undergraduate courses. This repre- 
sents a decrease of 35.5 per cent in 
veteran enrollment since last year in 
institutions reporting both years. These 
veterans constitute about 16 per cent of 
the male population in the reporting 
institutions. There were, in addition, 
708 veterans enrolled in graduate and 
professional curricula. 
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Size of Institutions—Shown in Table 
II is a distribution of 104 Negro insti- 
tutions of higher education on the basis 
of total fall-term enrollment, including 
resident and undergraduate, graduate 
and professional students. 


Howard University is the largest in- 
stitution reporting with a total of 4,607 


students enrolled during the fall term 


1952-53. The median institution has an 
enrollment of approximately 435 stu- 
dents. 


Statistics of Graduate Schools 


Returns were received from 17 of the 


18 institutions offering work on the grad- 
uate level (Table III). These institu- 
tions report a total of 2,109 students 
enrolled during the fall term 1952-58, 
distributed by sex as follows: male 48.8 
per cent; female 51.2 per cent. Gradu- 
ate enrollment shows an increase of 
17.2 per cent over that of last year in 
institutions reporting for both years. 


The enrollment during the entire 
school year 1951-52 in 17 institutions, 
including the summer session, was 8,580 
students, of whom 62 per cent were 


women students. 


Graduate degrees were conferred on 
1071 students, divided by sex as fol- 
lows: male 40 per cent; female 60 per 
cent. The number of graduates in- 
creased 18.1 per cent over last year and 
constitutes the largest number of 
masters’ degrees awarded in any one 
year by institutions for the higher edu- 
cation of Negroes. The graduate en- 
rollment includes three students who 
are working toward the Ph.D. degree 
at North Carolina College. 


Professional Schools° 


The professional school statistics are 
complete, except for theology and nurs- 
ing. As is shown in Table IV, the fol- 
lowing professional curricula are offer- 
ed in institutions for the higher educa- 
tion of Negroes: Law, 6 institutions; 
social work, 2; medicine, 2; dentistry, 
2; dental hygiene, 2; pharmacy, 3; 
library science, 2; laboratory technol- 
ogy, 2; public health, 1; journalism, 1, 
The present tabulation includes only 3 
institutions offering theology and 2 of- 
fering nursing but there are several 
other institutions in which these cur- 
ricula are available. 


The totals for the several schools and 
curricula are clearly shown in Table IV 
and will not be repeated at this point. 
It is to be noted that almost the entire 
burden of professional education, ex- 
cept law, is being carried by the pri- 
vately-controlled institutions. 

TABLE II 


Size oF Institutions or HicHEeR Epucation 
or NEGROES ON THE Basis oF THEIR Fatt 
TERM 1952 ENROLLMENT 
(Including Graduate and Professional . 
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*Enrollments in the following curricula, 
which might properly be regarded as pro- 
fessional, appear in the tabulations of under- 
graduate and graduate enrollment rather 
than at this point: Education, engineering, 
music, and fine arts. 
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Section B: Retirement and Annuity Plans In 
Negro Colleges and Universities 


R. Grann Luioyp 
Chairman, Faculty Research Committee and Professor of Social Science, 
Savannah State College 


UCH OF THE Criticism D1rREcTED 
M av EDUCATION AND THE SCHOOLS 


in America today is without foundation 
in fact. Conversely, much of the justi- 
fiable criticism and inefficiency relative 
to education and the schools is trace- 
able directly to the low salaries and 
lack of economic security afforded edu- 
cators. In education, as in all other 
areas of human activity, you can’t get 
something for nothing and when you do 
it will hurt you. Offering both poor 
salaries and economic insecurity means 
that by and large education must take 
what’s left—usually poor teachers. 


In spite of recent increases the sala- 
ries of those who devote their energies 
to education, in comparison with those 
of most other professions, are low. Fur- 
thermore, the twin evils of low salaries 
and economic insecurity are most glar- 
ingly operative at the college and uni- 
versity levels. The results are twofold: 
(1) With a multiplicity of opportunities 
available to them in America, most 
white people with the best minds and 
skills are driven away from and/or out 
of education. (2) Because of the pre- 
vailing unfortunate socio-economic cli- 
mate in this country, most Negroes with 
the best minds and skills are driven 
into education. It is reassuring, there- 
fore, to note that college employees can 
generally expect to receive their salaries 
in full and on time; and an ever-increas- 
ing number of colleges and universities 
are adding satisfactory retirement plans 
which give their staff members reason- 
able assurance of lifetime economic 
security. 


Much has been written and spoken 
relative to low salaries and retirement 
and annuity plans in colleges and uni- 
versities in America. None of these 
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surveys, reports, and discussions has, 
however, included more than a passing 
glance, if anything, at the Negro col- 
leges and universities. Hence, the in- 
vestigator has conducted a survey of 
these institutions to determine the ex- 
tent to which retirement and annuity 
plans are extant in Negro institutions 
of higher learning. A questionnaire was 
sent to the business managers of 103 
Negro colleges and universities. With 
the aid of three follow-up inquiries, 90 
or 87.4 per cent of these questionnaires 
were processed and returned. The in- 
formation presented here, however, was 
submitted by 87 or 84.5 per cent of 
the total number of Negro institutions 
of higher learning, since three (3) re- 
plies were unusable. The data are as 
follows: Of the Negro colleges and uni- 
versities participating in this study 66 


*The colleges and universities involved in 
this study are: A. & T., Alabama A. and M., 
Albany State, Alcorn, Allen, Arkansas A. M. 
and N., Atlanta University School of Social 
Work, Barber-Scotia, Bethune-Cookman, 
Bettis, Bishop, Bluefield, Butler, Central, 
Cheyney, Claflin, Clark, Delaware State, 
Dillard, Dunbar, Fisk, Florida A. and M., 
Florida N. and I., Fort Valley, Friendship, 
Grambling, Hampton, Howard, Immanuel 
Lutheran, Jackson, Jarvis, Johnson C. 
Smith, Kentucky State, Knoxville, Lane, 
Langston, Le Moyne, Lincoln (Mo.), Lin- 
coln (Pa.), Livingstone, Morehouse, Mor- 
gan, Morris, Morris Brown, Morristown, 
Maryland State (Bowie), Meharry, Miles, 
Miner, Mississippi Industrial, North Carolina 
College, Oakwood, Paine, Paul Quinn, Phi- 
lander Smith, Prairie View, Rust, Samuel 
Huston, Savannah State, Shaw, Shorter, 
Southern Christian, Southern University, St. 
Augustine, St. Phillips, Stillman, Storer, 
Stowe, Swift Memorial, Talladega, Tennes- 
see State, Texas College, Texas Southern, 
Tillotson, Tougaloo, Tuskegee, Virginia 
State, Virginia Theological, Virginia Union, 
Voorhees, West Virginia State, Wilberforce, 
yiley, Winston-Salem State Teachers, and 

avier. 
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or 75.9 per cent have retirement or an- 
nuity plans for their employees. It is 
interesting to observe here that, al- 
though 16 of them are not included in 
this study, at least 64.1 per cent of all 
Negro institutions of higher learning 
have retirement or annuity plans for 
their employees. Furthermore, in 52, or 
78.8 per cent, of the participating insti- 
tutions these plans cover all staff mem- 
bers—teaching and non-teaching; in 
only 12, or 18.2 per cent, are retirement 
or annuity plans limited to only some of 
the staff members; 2, or 3 per cent, did 
not respond to the question. Of those 
replying in the negative, retirement or 
annuity plans are limited, (1) at Fisk, 
Grambling, Jackson, and Kentucky 
State, to teaching personnel and ad- 
ministrative officers; (2) at Wilber- 
force to “faculty members,” (3) at Lin- 
coln (Pennsylvania) to senior profes- 
sors and selected non-academic employ- 
ees of long service; (4) at Immanuel 
Lutheran Junior College and Theologi- 
cal Seminary to only theological 
professors; (5) at Johnson C. Smith 
to members of the Presbyterian faith; 


and (6) at Dillard to “all persons mak- 
ing annual salary of $1500.00 or more.” 


It appears that all of the retirement 
or annuity plans in Negro colleges and 
universities are financed through a spe- 
cially created organization or through 
a contract with a life insurance com- 
pany. Participation is compulsory for 
all of the employees which these plans 
are designed to cover in 49, or 74.2 per 
cent, of the cooperating institutions. 
In this connection, a few observations 
seem significant: (1) The retirement 
plan at Dillard is compulsory for all 
employees it is designed to cover “after 
two years of continuous employment.” 
(2) Whereas the retirement plan at 
Albany State College is compulsory for 
teaching personnel, it seems that non- 
teaching personnel may elect to partici- 
pate. (3) At Tennessee State the re- 
tirement plan is compulsory “only for 
teaching faculty.” (4) Participation in 
the plan at Rust is compulsory for “all 
persons employed after December 31, 
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1950.” In 14, or 21.2 per cent, of the 
participating colleges and universities 
the retirement or annuity plans are not 
compulsory for the employees they are 
designed to cover. Of these 14 institu- 
tions with non-compulsory retirement 
or annuity plans, 9—Jarvis, Johnson C, 
Smith, Immanuel Lutheran, Morris- 
town, Paine, Paul Quinn, Swift Me- 
morial, Voorhees and Wiley—are small, 
financially weak institutions. Inciden- 
tally 10 of these 14 colleges and uni- 
versities are church related institutions. 
Two of them—Hampton and Lincoln 
(Pennsylvania )—are small private in- 
stitutions and two—Arkansas A. M. and 
N. and Langston are state supported. 


In 58, or 87.9 per cent, of the co- 
operating institutions, retirement plans 
are funded through individual retire- 
ment or annuity contracts. In other 
words, in these 58 institutions definite 
funds are set aside for employees dur- 
ing their working years and these funds, 
with accumulated interest, are used to 
provide retirement income. In only 4, or 
6.1 per cent, of the responding colleges 
and universities are group contracts 
used for the funding of retirement 
plans. Although 15, or 22.7 per cent, 
of the respondents did not reply to the 
question and 4, or 6.1 per cent, of the 
replies were questionable, 10, or 15.2 
per cent, of the institutions report that 
their annuity contracts are cashable. On 
the other hand, 37, or 56.1 per cent, 
state that their annuity contracts are 
not cashable. It is significant to observe 
that the 10 colleges with annuity con- 
tracts that are cashable while an em- 
ployee is still in service—Barber-Scotia, 
Dillard, Immanuel Lutheran, Jarvis, Le 
Moyne, Morehouse, St. Augustine, Tal- 
ladega, Tougaloo and Voorhees—are 
small church related institutions. 


Forty-five, or 68.2 per cent, of the 
institutions taking part in this study 
report that when a contract holder 
leaves the institution, although the col- 
lege or university has contributed to- 
ward the contract holder’s premium, the 
whole equity goes with the individual. 
Furthermore, 62, or 93.9 per cent, state 
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that contributions under their retire- 
ment or annuity arangements are a fixed 
per cent of the holder’s salary. Hence, 
15 institutions require the contract 
holder to contribute 5 per cent of his 
salary; 7 require a contribution of 1% 
per cent; 7 require 10 per cent; 5 re- 
quire 4 per cent; 4 require 3 per cent; 
4 require 6 per cent; 3 require 2/2 per 
cent; 1 requires 12 per cent; 1 requires 
11 per cent; 1 requires 3/2 per cent and 
1 requires 2 per cent. At a number of 
institutions the per cent contribution 
rate of the annuity contract premium 
varies according to age, sex, type of 
service and so forth. For example, 
Kentucky State reports its per cent rate 
as follows: under 30 years of age 2 per 
cent; 30-40 years of age 3 per cent; 
over 40 years of age 4 per cent. At 
Prairie View and Texas Southern the 
rate is 5 per cent up to $180.00 per 
year. At Tillotson (now merged with 
Samuel Huston) the contribution rate 
was “not less than 3 per cent nor more 
than 4 per cent.” At Alcorn the rate 
is 4 per cent not to exceed $8.00 per 
month. At Tuskegee the rate is 10 per 
cent: or 15 per cent at the employee’s 
option. 


Whereas the premium is shared 
equally between 37, or 56.1 per cent, 
of the cooperating institutions and the 
contract holder, 22, or 33.3 per cent, 
of these colleges and universities have 
other premium sharing arrangements. 
For example, Florida A. and M. reports 
that “the state contributes 3 per cent 
to the retirement fund for every 5 per 
cent you contribute.’* At Le Moyne 
the institution contributes 8 per cent 
and the individual contributes 4 per 
cent. Wiley College reports that the 
institution contributes 6 per cent and 
the employee 4 per cent. 


Responses derived from the inquiry 
relative to the approximate per cent of 
the average salary returnable on the an- 
nuity contract or retirement premium 
upon retirement were meager, scattered 


*In Florida, the retirement funds are in- 
vested in U. S. Government bonds that have 
an interest rate of 2% per cent. 
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and indicative of an extreme lack of 
uniformity among Negro institutions of 
higher learning. For example, Cheyney 
reports that the individual contract 
holder is eligible to receive “1/140 of 
average salary for last 10 years of 
service; Maryland State Teachers at 
Bowie’s reply is almost identical. Sa- 
vannah State reports that payments to 
its retired employees range from less 
than 1 per cent to 84 per cent of the 
average annual salary. The per cent 
of the average salary provided by the 
annuity contract premium ranges up to 
1% per cent at Kentucky State; 2 per 
cent at Wiley; 2% per cent at Langs- 
ton; 3 per cent at Tillotson; 3% per 
cent at Alabama A. and M.; 9 per cent 
at Paine; 19 to 30 per cent at Howard; 
35 to 45 per cent at Morehouse; 40 per 
cent at Le Moyne and Virginia Union; 
44 per cent at St. Augustine; 45 per 
cent at Voorhees; 50 per cent at Cen- 
tral State, Fort Valley, Jackson, Mor- 
gan, Morris Brown and Virginia State. 
At Tuskegee it reportedly varies from 
33 1/3 to 50 per cent. At Storer Col- 
lege retired employees are compensated 
at 50 per cent of the first $100.00 and 
15 per cent of sums in excess to 
$300.00. Other returns seem to indicate 
that retired employees receive $50.00 
to $80.00 per month at Rust College; 
varying amounts with a maximum of 
$75.00 per month at Arkansas State, 
and approximately $85.00 per month at 
Hampton. Incidentally, slightly more 
than one fourth—(17) or 25.8 per cent 
—of the respondents have increased 
the premium rates under their retire- 
ment and/or annuity plans during the 
last five years. 

Only 36, or 54.5 per cent, of the 
participating institutions submitted 
their average annual salary figures. 
These reveal that nearly half—47.2 per 
cent of the responding institutions pay 
average salaries of less than $3000.00 
per year; 33.3 per cent report that the 
average salary at their institutions is at 
least $3000.00 but less than $3600.00; 
11.1 per cent $3600.00 but less than 
$4000.00; 5.6 per cent report average 
salaries above $3600.00. It is signifi- 
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cant to observe here that the two insti- 
tutions reporting average annual sala- 
ries above $3600.00 were Alabama A. 
and M. and Howard. The average sal- 
ary at Alabama A. and M. is reportedly 
$3650.00; at Howard University it is 
reportedly $4000.00. (The report of 
one institution to this particular inquiry 
was unintelligible.) If these findngs are 
indicative of the average salary paid by 
Negro colleges and universities they 
would seem to indicate that these insti- 
tutions are: (1) paying salaries that 
are not commensurate with either the 
cost of living or the compensation re- 
ceived by members of most other pro- 
fessions; (2) seemingly under compel- 
ling obligation partially to compensate 
for poor salaries by providing liberal 
retirement benefits for their employees. 


Under the retirement and/or annuity 
plans operative in 48.5 per cent of the 
responding institutions the contract 
holder’s participation in the plan must 
cease upon withdrawal from service and 
the withdrawing member becomes en- 
titled to a return of his contributions 
with interest. Conversely, 42.4 per cent 
of these institutions report that an in- 
dividual is not required to cease parti- 
cipation in the plan upon withdrawal 
from service. Indeed, 68.2 per cent of 
the cooperating institutions state that 
when a contract holder leaves the insti- 
tution, although the institution has con- 
tributed toward his premium payments, 
the whole equity goes with the indivi- 
dual; 21.2 per cent require that some 
portion of the equity be returned; 10.6 
per cent failed to respond to the in- 
quiry. 


Twenty-seven, or 40.9 per cent, of 
the cooperating institutions report that 
their retirement or annuity contracts 
permit change of the date on which the 
annuity payments shall begin; an equal 
number replied in the negative; 18.2 per 
cent failed to respond to the question. 
Furthermore, 40.9 per cent of these in- 
stitutions permit the contract holder to 
delay the choice of the type of annuity 
that he shall receive until the time an- 
nuity payments are to begin; 37.9 per 
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cent do not; 21.2 per cent gave no 
reply. 

More than half—56.1 per cent—of 
the participating institutions set their 
retirement age at 65 years. However, 
only 22.7 per cent of them adhere to 
the established age strictly. Seven in- 
stitutions have set 60 years as the re- 
tirement age and none of them enforce 
the regulation strictly. It is possible 
for employees at Maryland State 
Teachers to retire at 55 years of age. 
The retirement age at 2 institutions is 
62 with one adhering strictly to the 
rule; at 1 institution, strictly 68; at 6 
colleges and universities 70 with 3 strict 
and 3 elastic; at 1, strictly at 72. A 
large number of institutions report a 
voluntary retirement age, usually 5 to 
10 years before compulsory retirement. 
It is interesting to note that whereas 
the retirement age for men at Jarvis 
Christian is 65 “for women employees 
the age is 62.” Incidentally, annuity 
contracts at 48.5 per cent of the co- 
operating institutions provide death 
benefits of varying amounts; at 33.3 per 
cent they do not; 18.2 per cent failed 
to respond to the inquiry. 


The institutions participating in this 
study indicate that they feel justified in 
expecting the following benefits from 
their contributions to retirement and 
annuity plans: (1) a spirit of loyalty 
inspired by a sense of security, (2) 
ability to attract persons of good quali- 
fications, (3) a high degree of cooper- 
ation and proficiency, (4) a relatively 
stable professional staff with “turn 
over” at a minimum, and (5) increased 
possibility of high employee morale. 
Finally, this study has shown that a 
substantial majority of America’s Ne- 
gro colleges and universities have re- 
tirement or annuity plans for their em- 
ployees. However, the findings seem to 
suggest that most of them should en- 
deavor to improve their retirement or 
annuity contracts in accord with prin- 
ciples now universally recognized and 
upon a plan which shall be permanent, 
secure and equitable. 




















DisTINGUISHED AND HonoreD 

Frrenp Askep Me 1Nn OcTosER 
on what bases I was sponsoring this 
conference on “Youth and Racial Unity 
Through Educational Opportunity.” 
Perhaps the best introduction to a state- 
ment of the objectives of the Confer- 
ence is the substance of my reply to 
this inquiry. I wrote in part: 











Official agencies of the Methodist 
Church, most churches of all com- 
munions, and such interdenomina- 
tional agencies as The N ational 
Council of Churches, in accordance 
with the universality of Christ’s 
atoning death on the Cross, are seek- 
ing ways of alleviating the injustices 
of segregation in America and ulti- 
mately eliminating it. This pre-dis- 
posed me to cooperate with the Con- 
ference. 














More specifically, Dr. James Dom- 
browski’s comprehensive studies of 
opinion and practice among southern 
doctors and the administrators of 
southern hospitals in the matter of 
segregation as it affects health and 
hospitalization h a ve impressed me 
favorably. A southwide conference 
based on such sobering facts rather 
than on emotion or theoretical ideal- 
ism struck me as sound. The con- 
creteness of such data is disarming 
and challanges to practical solutions. 
Practicable points at which to make 
a constructive attack on segregation 
would appear most reasonably to be 
at the door of the hospital and the 
school. A University might better 
be described as a place where all 





















*Statement of the objectives of the South- 
wide Conference on “Youth and Racial Unity 
Through Educational Opportunity” held at 
Allen University, December, 29-31, 1952. 
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people of competence may study 
rather than as a place where people 
can study everything! 


Participation in the Conference does 
not commit me or anyone else to 
personal agreement with the content 
of all discussions, nor to the details 
of “findings” that Committees may 
formulate. It means simply my 
readiness, in accordance with the best 
American traditions of free speech, 
of belief in the educational value of 
honest discussion, of confidence in 
the high intelligence of college young 
people, to lend my name and cooper- 
ation to an open discussion under 
competent adult leadership of the 
whole question of segregation in our 
American life. 


Now for a more fundamental state- 
ment of why we are here. Mr. Ralph 
McGill, distinguished and_ prophetic 
Editor of the Atlanta Constitution de- 
voted his column on December 10 to an 
explanation of how we came by the 
name of “Ralph.” The country doctor 
in East Tennessee who officiated at his 
birth was deeply influenced by the 
thinking of Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
Henry David Thoreau, and always car- 
ried in his bag a copy of Emerson’s 
Essays. When asked to suggest a name 
for the newborn baby this doctor re- 
sponded “Name him Ralph.” And it 
was done. And so said Mr. McGill, in 
the spirit of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


I have always been happy with the 
name, because I feel that I am in 
fact, related to all men and that the 
great law of the Creator is in all 
things, and that only prejudice or 
bigotry keeps it from being so. This 
was one reason why I liked the 
Hindu salutation “Nemastah.” A 
very free translation of it would be, 
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“I bow only to God, but God is in 
all things so I bow to God who is 
in you.” 


We are here, in the first place, because 
we believe, whether Catholic, Protes- 
tant, or Jewish, that Men as such are 
the creatures of God, equally the ob- 
jects of his love, destined to be his sons. 
In the light of this faith, we ponder the 


implications of segregation. 


It has been rumored in Georgia that 
President-elect Eisenhower enjoyed the 
support of highly placed South Caro- 
lina leaders during the recent election. 
However that may be (and one always 
discounts rumor), it is fact, not rumor, 
that the original Eisenhower-for-Presi- 
dent man was Henry Cabot Lodge of 
Massachusetts, chairman-designate o f 
the new delegation that will represent 
the United States in The United Na- 
tions. As reported in the Press for 
December 10, Mr. Lodge declared to 
some two thousand church leaders as- 
sembled in Denver, Colorado that, 


Our international problems must be 
dealt with on a moral basis or they 
will not be dealt with at all .. . Dis- 
crimination at home is a real danger 
to the success of our policy abroad 
. . - We may as well make up our 
minds now that we cannot defeat an 
idea with dollars or bullets. We must 
have a better idea of our own. We 
have such an idea—if we would live 
up to it—the Christian idea of the 
dignity of man. 


We are here, then, in the second place, 
because we believe in democracy and 
the philosophy that undergirds it. A 
better exemplification of democracy is 
the surest refutation of Communism. 
Betrayal of democracy, not its fal- 
laciousness, guarantees the triumph of 
Communism. And so in good faith and 
honest inquiry, we raise the question of 
the democracy of segregation in Ameri- 
can life. 


Perhaps the most significant poem 
written in the United States during the 


present decade is Peggy Pond Church’s 
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Ultimatum For Man, inspired by the 


report of the first atomic explosion in 
Arizona. Wrote Miss Pond: 


Now the frontiers are all closed. 

There is no other country we can run 
away to. 

There is no ocean we can cross over, 

At last we must turn and live with 
one another. 

We cannot escape this any longer. 

We cannot continue to choose be- 
tween good and evil 

(the good for ourselves, the evil for 
our neighbors:) 

We must all bear the equal burden. 

At last we who have been running 
away must turn and face it. 

There is no room for hate left in the 
world we must live in. 

Now we must learn love. We can no 
longer escape it. 

We can no longer escape from one 
another. 

Love is no longer a theme for elo- 
quence, or a way of life for a few 
to choose whose hearts can decide 
it. 

It is the sternest necessity; the un- 
equivocal ultimatum. 

There is no other way out; there is 
no country we can flee to. 

There is no man on earth who must 
not face this task now. 


This is our third and final reason for 
being here in a conference of this sort. 
The stern necessity of our times is that 
we learn to “live with one another” in 
a democratic society. Because we seek 
solutions, not to escape, we are here to 
discuss segregation. Solution is our only 
“way out” and solution will be found 
not in “running away” but in turning 
and facing the problem in all its impli- 
cations and thinking cooperatively and 
dispassionately, under guidance of facts 
and in obedience to a “love that will not 
let us go”, what the constructive solu- 
tions are. We are prepared to “learn 


love” and be governed by its dictation, 


whatever the details. 


We are here in this Conference then 


because as Americans and heirs of the 
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Judaeo-Christian tradition we believe in 
the dignity of man under the providence 
of God, because we believe in democracy 
and propose its extension and practical 
application, and because we are confi- 
dent that men can learn to live together 
in fraternity and mutual respect. No 


totalitarian “ism” explains our motives. 
We have no allegiance, save allegiance 
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to truth. Our conclusions will be our 
own, arrived at in the truly American 
tradition of the free forums of demo- 
cratic discussion. If we agree to dis- 
agree on details, we will, nevertheless, 
when this Conference closes, have faced 
our problem, not run away from it and 
this contains the promise of constructive 


solution: 





Section D: The Dilemma of Southern Youth* 


J. W. MarsHartyi 


President, Wayland Baptist College, Plainview, Texas 


T HE Barriers or Racitat SeGreca- 

TION Wuich Are CRUMBLING 
EverywHeEreE would crumble much more 
rapidly if American young people were 
consulted more frequently, and if they 
were given more opportunities, such as 
this conference affords, to exchange 
views. It is my prayer that the results 
of our efforts here will strengthen the 
encouraging trends. 


Our own experiences in the Way- 
land Baptist College encourage us in 
our desire to see these walls of segre- 


gation fall. 


Until six years ago there had never 
been anyone enrolled at Wayland Col- 
lege except white students of Anglo 
Saxon extraction. I accepted the presi- 
dency of the college at that time only 
after outlining to the Trustees a plan 
to educate many students of other na- 
tions as national missionaries. When 
the young people from the Orient, Latin 
America and from Europe came to our 
campus there was some resentment by 
the students, some by the constituents in 
general and a little even by a few of 
the pastors. One preached a dogmatic 
sermon on the “sin against God” in 
mixing up the races. 


The opposition diminished, however, 
day by day until the whole area recog- 
nized and talked proudly about Way- 
land’s international friendship project. 
The churches in the area and individual 
Christian friends gave over $30,000 
each year for scholarships and in some 
instances they paid for overseas travel. 
Why so much cooperation for this edu- 
cational venture? They were made to 
see that this could prove to be a very 


*Address delivered at the Southwide Con- 
ference on “Youth and Racial Unity 
Through Educational Opportunity”, held at 
Allen University, D 29-31, 1952. 


effective and economical mission pro- 
gram. 


Already the project has succeeded. 
Our graduates on returning home start 
constructive Christian service at once. 
They face no language or social bar- 
rier for they are among their own 


people. 


Students of several nations and our 
own American students got acquainted. 
The result? International goodwill has 
been increased. Racial hatred has been 
dissolved in a feeling of brotherhood. 


Occasionally an Oriental or Latin 
American would ask an American room- 
mate why there were no Negroes at 
Wayland. A few of these questions 
were passed on to me by white students. 
At last small groups of students would 
come with the same question. I counter- 
ed with the question, “Would a Negro 
student be welcome here? Really Wel- 
come?” 


Such questions brought about several 
informal polls. The result of each poll 
was increasingly encouraging. And 
finally when the first Negro made ap- 
plication our faculty voted one hundred 
per cent for admission. Only eight stu- 
dents opposed and none of these were 
strong in their opposition. 


But what about the Board of Trus- 
tees? Some would give vigorous opposi- 
tion, I feared. At a called meeting of 
the Board, I presented the application 
from the Negro and said in effect, “I 
know what our customs and traditions 
dictate but surely to us there are 
stronger voices—the voice of democracy 
and the voice of Christianity.” By an 
overwhelming majority the Negro was 
admitted, but not until nearly every 
member told of his prejudice and of 
his internal battle. Fortunately, nearly 
every member had had several of our 
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international students as house guests. 


Now, the next question. How would 
the Negro be admitted? On a segre- 
gated basis? No, thanks be unto God. 
The door to the dining hall was thrown 
wide open and so were all other doors. 


The greatest motivating force back 
of this bit of progress is the desire of 
Christians to be really Christians. When 
spiritual growth in America parallels 
our technical progress, walls of segrega- 
tion will crumble to dust. I have seen 
a genuine religious faith quietly dissolve 
racial hatred. This faith must be more 
than a lukewarm belief—it must be a 
positive out-working of one’s convic- 
tions. 


These same Christians who professed 
also to believe in democracy were mo- 
tivated by the desire to be genuinely 
democratic. They .were trying to be 
honest citizens. Unless Americans rid 
democracy of hypocrisy there is a 
danger that hypocrisy will rid Ameri- 
cans of democracy. Ralph Johnson 
Bunche says that “‘to perfect our design 
for living we need only to demonstrate 
that democracy is color blind.” Until 
we do, we will continue to provide com- 
munists with their best propaganda 
weapons—such as the newspaper re- 
lease about the American Indian veteran 
of Korea whose body could not be 
buried in his home town cemetery be- 
cause he was not Caucasian. 


Here then is a phase of the dilemma 
of Southern youth. How can he be 
truly Christian and not be condemned 
by the masses of society who claim to 
be true Christians? And how can a 
Southern youth champion a democracy 
that denies democracy to multitudes of 
his friends? 


In spite of our divisions we must not 
be divided. There is too much gained 
from each other. The white citizen 
needs the Negro as a good citizen. The 
white man’s contribution to the black 
man’s full citizenship with equal rights 
and privileges is a contribution to the 
value of the white man’s citizenship. 
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“If a man say, I love God, and 
hateth his neighbor, he is a liar: for he 
that loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God whom 
he hath not seen?” Here then is a 
phase of the dilemma: “chow can we say 
that we belong to God if we do not be- 
long to one another?” If we do not 
break down the barriers the barriers 
will break us down. 


Laws on segregation, provincialism, 
traditions and customs weigh heavily on 
Southern youth. 


Another phase of the dilemma of 
Southern youth is the influence and 
example of many parents, teachers, and 
preachers in the South. Some of the 
parents of our white students have 
opened their homes to the Negro class- 
mates of their sons and daughters, but 
only two, to my knowledge, have said, 
“no”. Their own white sons and daugh- 
ters have been greatly humiliated. I am 
encouraged to believe that the majority 
of our parents are happy about non- 
segregation. A few, I believe, are re- 
cognizing that segregation in education 
is contrary to the spirit of democracy, 
and is an evil which nullifies democracy 
in America. But a segregated world can- 
not and will not produce an integrated 
world. The non-segregated classroom 
provides a much needed laboratory 
in which our potential leaders 
can practice democratic human relation- 
ships. Both white and colored citizens 
and democracy itself suffer from segre- 
gation. 

What a tragedy to all mankind when 
a few of our leaders, especially our 
spiritual leaders have no vision. 


Fortunately more and more ministers 
are making a thorough study of the race 
problem in the South and as a result 
there have come a few steps of progress, 
though in the total pattern, they are 
hardly noticeable. 


Much, much time will be required be- 
fore our race problem in the South is 
fully settled but there is enough evi- 
dence in our present victories to lead 
me to believe that rapid progress can be 
made. 
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If you say that my faith is over 
optimistic—I will tell you of the two 
largest Baptist churches in our college 
town of 18,000 people, where our Negro 
students were barred from every cafe, 
from every barber shop and from every 
hotel except those across the track. 
These two churches, one the largest and 
wealthiest in our town, opened their 
doors to our Negro students. A mini- 
mum dissension came from this. 


Business people are not cognizant of 
the dilemma they have created. If they 
were, their attitude toward race would 
be changed in a hurry for segregation 
and discrimination, in this tense world, 
are enemies of the free enterprise sys- 
tem. Government enroachment in pri- 
vate business in some instances has been 
forced upon government. The Constitu- 
tion of the U. S. Government guarantees 
equal rights and privileges to all citi- 
zens regardless of race, color or creed; 
every American business has a direct 
obligation to support the Constitution 
to the limit of its ability. Business and 
all American institutions must practice 
democracy if we hope to maintain it. 


Two young men of Mexico from 
homes of culture and refinement en- 
rolled at Wayland College. They were 
immaculately clean and better dressed 
than most of our students. They 
dropped into a drug store in one of our 
nearby cities, sat at the counter and 
ordered malted milks. 


The waitress, who recognized an ac- 
cent, said, “Are you Mexicans?” “Yes”, 
one boy answered very proudly. “We 
are citizens of Mexico.” 


“Sorry”, said the girl, “We do not 
serve Mexicans here.” 


This was their first direct contact 
with prejudice. One young man who 
could hardly trust his own ears said, 
“There must be some mistake. We are 
students at Wayland and we have never 
been treated this way before. May I 
speak to the manager?” 


The manager’s answer was cold and 
hard: “Now boys get it straight. You 





are Mexicans. I don’t care if you are 
students at Wayland—you are stil] 
Mexicans and we just don’t serve Mexi- 
cans here!” 


To put it mildly it was a rude 
awakening. When they returned to the 
campus, it was obvious to all that some- 
thing serious had happened. You can 
well imagine my dilemma when these 
young Mexican friends whom I had 
come to love very much started asking, 
“why?” 


How would you have answered? 
What would you have said? Such treat- 
ment was out of harmony with Chris- 
tianity and not compatible with democ- 
racy. I explained to them that this 
action was not from real democratic 
Americans. I talked and talked and 
talked, but race hatred, discrimination, 
prejudice, segregation—a 11 talked so 
much louder that I doubt that they 
heard a word I said. At times I 
couldn’t even hear myself. 


It is not hard to understand why 
racial groups all over the world turn 
deaf ears to our speeches on brother- 
hood and democracy. It is not hard to 
understand why we are having so much 
difficulty in winning the “cold war” 
when we realize that the truth about 
our treatment of minority groups in 
America is being published and broad- 
cast to the ends of the earth. 


The communists do not have to lie 
about us to have all the material they 
need to disrupt our friendly efforts 
throughout the world, and to frustrate 
our plans for peace. 


God help us to be awakened to the 
fact that democratic principles will 
never triumph over the reactionary 
forces as long as racial antagonism re- 
mains a barrier between men and as 
long as democratic people fail to prac- 
tice democratic principles. 


The day may come when we will 
need as an ally in our struggle every 
freedom loving person on earth. We 
need even now the friendship of Eu- 
rope, of the Middle East, of Africa, 
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Latin America and of the Orient. In a 
life and death conflict the enmity or 
friendship of a small nearby republic 
like Mexico, could make the difference 
in defeat and victory. 

I pray God that the camel’s back of 
friendship in Mexico, in the Orient, in 
the Near and Middle East, in Africa and 


in my own community has not yet been 
broken. 


God speed the day when the Sermon 
on the Mount and the Declaration of 
Independence will be the blueprints 
by which we live. Young people are the 
architects of the New South. God grant 
them the wisdom and the courage to 
build according to His plan. , 











Section E: Integration In Education: A Look Forward* 


Herman H. Lone 


Race Relations Department, American Missionary Association, Fisk University 


4 I ‘uis Mrretinc oF NgGRo AND 


Wuitrt Youna Propte oF THE 
Soutn, in Columbia, South Carolina, 
with a common interest and concern for 
education without racial regimentation 
and distinction, is of the greatest mo- 
ment. It is at once startling, encourag- 
ing, thrilling, hopeful, and challenging. 
In the retrospection of my own life ex- 
perience, as one who was born in Ala- 
bama and has made the South his home, 
I find myself pleasantly surprised in 
recognizing the reality and significance 
of this occasion and of this “new Day” 
for the South and our Nation. It is a 
recognition which does not come easily, 
for in many ways it is a subtle and 
delicate reality which cuts deep into the 
psychological nexus of our racial beliefs 
—the pictures we have held in our 
heads about ourselves and each other; 
the vague, distorted misconceptions that 
our fears sometimes turn into night- 
mares and uncomfortable feelings of 
impending disaster. 


It does not seem easily, too, because 
of the quality of difficulty and tragedy 
which has characterized the life-long 
experiences of all of us and made the 
South the symbol of racial injustice. 
We have been engaged, and continue, 
in a struggle against oppression, bru- 
tality and human derogation. The bit- 
ter memories are as recent as yesterday 
and today; and it is hard to lift one’s 
self outside this preoccupation to see 
what has happened, in the meanwhile, 
to ourselves, to those about us, and to 
the places where we live and work. In 
a word, we have been so engrossed in 
the struggle, so involved in a more or 
less constant state of emergency, we 
have almost escaped awareness of the 


*Address delivered at the Southwide Con- 
ference on “Youth and Racial Unity 
Through Educational Opportunity,” held D 
29-31, 1952, at Allen University. 


depth of social changes taking place, 
and it is arduous to achieve a new psy- 
chological focus. If this is so for one 
who is almost hopelessly addicted to 
optimistic expectations, and one who 
has kept a fairly alert eye to the devel- 
opments in race relations, then, I should 
imagine that the difficulty is compound- 
ed a hundred-fold for the casual and 


more wary observer. 


One of the major emphases of this 
conference is integration in education— 
integration in terms of the institutional 
organization of educational services at 
all levels, and integration in terms of 
the free participation and sharing in 
the educational process and its broad 
avenues of learning and self-discovery 
for all people, without distinction as to 
race and color. It is in this area that 
the change has been most rapid and 
where we find ourselves—Negro and 
white of the South—entering upon a 
new threshold of experience and rela- 
tionships. For at least two generations, 
Negro leaders, along with liberal and 
thoughtful white leaders, have cam- 
paigned arduously for the mere oppor- 
tunity for Negro youth to get an edu- 
cation equal to that available for white 
youth—as inadequate as that education 
has been. It has involved an effort to 
reduce and eliminate the discriminatory 
aspects of the public and private edu- 
cational systems which have placed the 
Negro youth at a defeating disadvan- 
tage. And while we are yet engaged 
in this almost impossible task—getting 
larger appropriations from state legis- 
latures, creating shaky graduate pro- 
grams, building some new school build- 
ings—something gives way under the 
pressure and an entirely new turn of 
development is initiated: otherwise— 
segregated white institutions open their 
doors to the admission of Negro stu- 
dents. Although the breach is at first 
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small, involving graduate and special 
professional courses in one or two 
schools, it is a new and unexpected 
direction of our current race relations 
history, a point of fresh and challenging 
departure. 


We have seen in the short period of 
the last five years or less, a remarkable 
expansion of this new pattern in edu- 
cation. From the early beginnings in 
Maryland and West Virginia, we jump 
into the heart of the deep South to Ar- 
kansas which admits its first student to 
the medical school voluntarily. The St. 
Louis parochial schools. desegregrate, 
and all of the institutions of higher 
learning in the city follow. The state 
institutions of Oklahoma and Texas re- 
ceive their first Negro students, and 
later, Louisiana, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Kentucky, Delaware and Tennes- 
see fall into the pattern. The Univer- 
sity of Louisville abolishes its segre- 
gated Negro adjunct and admits Ne- 
groes to all of its undergraduate and 
graduate programs, at the same time 
engaging a Negro teacher at profes- 
sional rank. 


Almost sporadically and without any 
compulsion of court edict or threatened 
legal action, a few private schools and 
many of the major theological schools 
open their doors. Just over the border 
fronting on the South, the states of 
Illinois, Indiana and New Jersey take 
legislative action to abolish their segre- 
gated Negro public schools, and direct 
administrative measures are adopted to 
effect the transition. Attending these 
developments, public interest over de- 
segregation in the common schools 
grows, and in South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and 
the District of Columbia, Negro parents 
go to the courts to get relief from the 
imposition of segregation as the condi- 
tion under which their children must 
receive education in public schools. The 
number of Negro students attending 
otherwise white institutions of higher 
learning grows to over a thousand, it 
is reliably estimated. On one campus, 
there are as many as 300 Negro stu- 


dents during a summer session, and this 
number is roughly as large as the Ne- 
gro contingent one would find during 
the regular sessions at. most of the 
Northern universities. Dormitories and 
cafeterias are opened up, and on’ one 
campus the students demonstrate to 
have their new Negro associates admit- 
ted to athletic contests without segre- 
gation. 


Almost without exception, where 
Negro students have been admitted to 
the white colleges and universities for 
the first time, it has been aided by . 
favorable sentiment on the part of the 
white students. There have been out- 
standing examples of something more 
than sentiment, t o o—demonstrations, 
editorials in the campus newspapers, 
deliberate efforts to cultivate friend- 
ships. Although the opinion of faculty 
members has been cautious and some- 
what guarded, it has, on the whole, been 
favorable. With both groups—faculty 
and students—I think it is highly signi- 
ficant that the role has been one of ac- 
ceptance. Neither has served as the 
basis for the organization of opposition 
interests; and with this has fallen what 
was perhaps the last defense against 
the admittance of Negro students. 


The adjustments have come to be as 
natural as if they were matters of usual 
expectation; and certainly they have 
been no more difficult than the first 
awkward experiences attending the en- 
trance in significant numbers, of Negro 
students in large universities of the 
North not too many years ago. This 
highly salutary response dissipates the 
objection that is always raised cur- 
rently in areas where the segregation 
pattern is about to be modified—housing 
and employment; namely, that there 
will be such objection to the change by 
the white public as to make it unwise, 
undesirable, and self-defeating. 


These are the nominal aspects of the 
change which has occurred in education; 
but behind and beyond this change, 
something even more fundamental has 
taken place. It is the change in the 
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orientation we have toward the prob- 
lems of race in education, a different 
conception of ourselves and our roles as 
individuals, whether we be Negroes or 
whites. We have caught at least a par- 
tial vision of ourselves as acting, parti- 
cipating and sharing in an interracial 
experience which is part of a general 
pattern affecting a large public in the 
South. We are beginning to learn how 
to make and enjoy friendships as 
equals, to look each other in the eye 
without malice, or fear, or suspicion of 
motives. I do not suggest that we have 
changed as individuals; we are the same 
persons we were a few years ago, and 
the present generation is probably no 
more honest and virtuous than previous 
ones. (I, for one, have never subscribed 
to the theses that Southern whites are 
a special and different breed of hu- 
manity, and for that reason we should 
have a different set of expectations as 
to the possibilities for readjustment in 
the South on matters of race.) 


We have not changed as persons, but 
I suggest that we have gotten a new 
direction, a new slant, a new conception 
of ourselves and of possibilities. And 
this reconstruction of our psychological 
world is of the profoundest significance. 
In the new perspective, many of the 
things we thought were important have 
dropped out of the picture, and we see 
clearer the important practical things to 
be done. We need no longer debate over 
the possibilities of integration, but only 
to discover the practical measures of 
implementation. Not only have we a 
new conception of possibilities, but it 
seems to me that we have discovered in 
ourselves and the leadership of the 
South, resources that we did not know 
existed. It is something akin to a re- 
birth of the spirit and heart of the 
South, a new confidence, a larger free- 
dom. On the occasion of a conference 
dedicated to a similar concern as this, 
Dr. Mordecai Johnson, President of 
Howard University, made an observa- 
tion pertinent to this point. In speaking 
of the wholesome response which white 
students have given to the first Negroes 
who entered their campuses, he said: 
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“This was a step-up in the quality 
of the soul. This was the appearance 
on the scene for the first time in the 
Southern states, of a substantial 
body of young men who, in an hour, 
had stepped over all the traditions 
of the past, arrived at a new confi- 
dence in themselves, unafraid of as- 
sociation with a Negro, leaping out 
to meet him, conscious that in doing 
so they were on their way to a some- 
where that involved a greater self 
and a greater nation. . . . We believe 
that the hour has come when a devel- 
opment has taken place in the south- 
ern states that might make possible 
a new growth of democratic and 
Christian consciousness and sense of 
new power and new venturesomeness 
toward great achievements not 
hitherto felt in these slave terri- 
tories.” 


These few years have taught us a 
valuable lesson, if we would but heed 
it: constructive and progressive change 
in the old system of race subordination 
is possible in the South. It can be ac- 
complished with order, good-will and in 
good faith; it can be accomplished in 
the best interests of the South itself by 
its leaders of integrity and honesty. 
And let us make clear recognition of 
where we are this moment. We are no 
longer on the outside contemplating and 
debating the far-off possibility of in- 
tegration in education; we are now in 
the process itself, the initial stages of 
the reality. 


In a lesser way we have also learned 
from these years that it is practically 
impossible to provide equal educational 
opportunities for Negroes under segre- 
gation. In an area of limited resources 
for the development of education, the 
tax dollars do not stretch far enough to 
correct inequities in separate systems, 
and, at the same time, meet the expand- 
ing de mand for educational services 
which increasing school enrollments re- 
quire. We can just barely manage to 
maintain services at present levels and 
make enough improvements to prevent 
a depreciation in the quality of the edu- 
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cational program. Negro schools have 
improved and school boards throughout 
the South are to be commended for 
making these direly needed appropria- 
tions. At the same time, white schools 
have been improved out of necessity, 
and what has happened is the continued 
existence of educational disparities be- 
tween white and Negro citizens; and in 
some instances the disparities have even 
increased. What we have, then, is the 
continuance of a never-ending status of 
disproportinate sharing in educational 
opportunities under segregation. 


I realize that this is probably re- 
cognized by most of us here, and add 
this observation for emphasis, as well as 
for the reason that there still may be 
persons who conceive of a possibility of 
Negro students having access to equal 
educational opportunity under segrega- 
tion. Even such a conservative body as 
the committee on graduate and profes- 
sional training for the Southern Re- 
gional Education Board has acceded 
that inequalities facing Negroes in the 
higher levels of the educational enter- 
prise cannot be eliminated under segre- 
gation. And if that be true for this 
relatively small part of the education 
enterprise, certainly it is true for the 
larger area of services covered by the 
common schools. I suggest here that 
we make clear recognition of this, and 
that we cease to cultivate this approach 
as a solution. It is a dead-end of pos- 
sibility for equality. 


The road ahead is in the direction of 
integration in education and we have al- 
ready begun to negotiate it. There are 
many hurdles to jump and many prob- 
lems to be solved. The future is yet 
uncertain and it is fraught with pos- 
sibilities of both good and bad; but we 
have the example of what can be done 
and the confidence of our ability to ad- 
just. I suggest that we do not try to 
anticipate, at this stage, what a com- 
pletely racially-integrated system of 
education would be in the South. We 
need not compulsively attempt to put all 
of the details in place before the full 
fact of integrated education comes into 
existence. Yet many persons are at- 
tempting to do so at just this first 


glimmer of hope. It is an almost impos- 
sible task of such magnitude as to be 
defeating. Already dire predictions are 
being made as to what will happen if the 
Supreme Court declares that enforced 
school segregation is unconstitutional. 
We have had drawn for us a picture of 
upheaval and disorganization, of im- 
mediate compliance with a court order 
which would be administered with au- 
thoritarian force. In most of these in- 
stances, we realize, of course, that these 
pictures are drawn to frighten and 
alarm the public, to make the achieve-_ 
ment of integration seem impossible and 
unwise to attempt. However, we need 

only remember that none of the recent 

decisions of the Court has placed this 

kind of immediate demand upon any 

state or administrative agency. The de- 

cisions have, in effect, established a 

principle, and it has been left with the 

administrative and executive machinery 

and the public at large to make the 

necessary adjustments. The major re- 

quirement has been only that such agen- 

cies act with good faith and intention, 

in conformity to spirit and letter of the 

constitutional principle. Even in those 

states which have recently begun de- 

segregation as the result of legislative 

action, the process has taken time and 

administrative policies and procedures 

have had to be adopted at every step. 

New Jersey began the desegregation 

process in 1948 and it is only now, in 

1952, approaching the stage of physical 

integration in all of its school districts. 

Very much the same processes are in- 

volved in the experience of Illinois and 

Indiana. 


Let us face the future, then, calmly 
and without hysteria, and not try to 
anticipate the final master scheme. We 
will have to help build this scheme as 
the stages of opportunity for integra- 
tion arise, and each one of these oppor- 
tunities will demand our best thought 
and effort. The demand will be that 
we do the job facing us day by day, 
and in so doing we not only discover 
how to construct the larger piece but 
that we renew our faith and confidence. 
This, I belive, is a challenge and op- 
portunity we face in the days and years 
just ahead. 





Section F. The Education of the Southern Negro 
In A Changing Economy 


Ernest E. Near 


Director, Rural Life Council, Tuskegee Institute 


Major Socio-Economic Trends in the 
Southern Region 


ane Persons Harpty Neep 
Sratistica, Evipence to recog- 
nize the increasing appearance of homes 
strung out along the main highways and 
the increasing location of people close 
to towns and cities, as well as inside 
their corporate lines. 


While the proportion of urban popu- 
lation was doubling in a little more than 
one generation, the rural non-farm com- 
ponent was steadily building upwards. 
This was accompanied by declines in 
rural farm populations. 


For the past two centuries, people 
have been “pushed” away from farms 
and “pulled” close to steam-driven fac- 
tories. As long as machines were pro- 
pelled by means of belt from a station- 
ary engine, and the means of transpor- 
tation were limited to rigid lines of 
steel rails, poor roads, and slow-moving 
vehicles, machine operatives had to live 
within walking distance of their work. 
When many factories or units were 
built close together, the volume and 
density of population tended to pro- 
duce increasingly large and highly con- 
gested cities. But, with the advent of 
vehicles with rubber tires driven by gas 
engines, and the distribution of electric 
power to dynamos from readily extend- 
ed networks of wires, the so-called sub- 
urban trend began. This was an out- 
ward movement to escape some of the 
objectionable and costly phases of ur- 
ban living. Evidence suggests also that 
much of the pull toward centers is now 
arrested short of urban boundaries with 
the result that an ever increasing rural 
non-farm population is found in the out- 
lying areas around cities and in the 
growth of many small towns, It appears 
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that more and more people are trying 
to escape the isolation and disagreeable 
conditions incident to congested urban 
life on the other. 


The Negro population in the South 
is not only undergoing the urbanward 
movement which prevails generally; 
but, the Negro movement to cities of 
the Eastern, Middle, and Far Western 
Regions of the country is altering the 
racial proportions within the area. Be- 
cause Negroes were associated origi- 
nally with the plantation system and 
the production of cotton and tobacco, 
their numbers were and still are great- 
est within the narrow limits of the 
cotton and tobacco belts. It should be 
obvious that tens of thousands of Ne- 
gres moving into New York, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois and Michigan, as well as 
California in the Far West, are pro- 
ducing an increase in the proportions 
of Negroes in the cities within these 
states. Many of them are going directly 
from farms while others go from South- 
ern cities. 


From 1920 to the present, the South 
has had a larger proportion of its popu- 
lation within each usual school age- 
grade level and a smaller proportion in 
the productive and old-age categories 
than the nation as a whole. If age 24 
is taken as the approximate upper 
limits for potential graduation from 
college, and all below this age are 
lumped together as a rough measure of 
the “educational load”, the South has 
the heaviest school loac of any region 


in the United States. 


Natural Resources 


The ability of people to utilize their 


natural environment exerts an impor- 
tant influence on the living standards 
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they achieve. By applying technical 
skills and ingenuity, some communities 
and nations have obtained substantial 
returns from slender natural resources. 
Through capital investment in industry 
and trade to draw on the natural re- 
sources of other areas, certain regions 
generally devoid of natural advantages 
have built thriving economic operations. 


The South is well supplied with many 
natural resources useful to man. Ade- 
quate rainfall, a mild climate, and a 
variety of fairly productive soils pro- 
vide the basis for diversified agricul- 
ture. The rapid growth of forest trees, 
the important reserves of lumber and 
minerals developed, and potential 
waterpower, abundant stream and 
ground water supplies, and scenic and 
recreational attractions present a re- 
markable combination suitable for in- 
dustry, trade, and urban development. 
“The paradox of the South is that while 
it is blessed by Nature with immense 
wealth, its people as a whole are the 
poorest in the country.” 


Individual landowners, industry, 
trade associations, and private institu- 
tions have developed a number of re- 
search, educational, and operating pro- 
grams which have improved use of 
resources as their objective. The South- 
ern Regional Committee of the Social 
Science Research Council was active in 
this field for some years. The Southern 
Association of Science and Industry 
was founded in 1941 to promote re- 
search for industrial development. The 
Committee of the South, of the National 
Planning Association, sponsors research 
in regional resource development. A 
program in resource-use education is 
carried on by the Committee on South- 
ern Regional Studies and Education of 
the American Council on Education. 
Universities and colleges, banks, cham- 
bers of commerce, research foundations, 
conservationist groups, and civic and 
professional organizations take an ac- 
tive interest in natural resources. There 
are scores of public and non-public 
agencies which constitute a loose con- 
federation bound together by a desire 


to encourage better utilization of natu- 
ral resources. 


Changes in Agriculture 


Nearly all the major trends in agri- 
culture for the South reflect improve- 
ments in management based on better 
understanding of agricultural principles 
and the application of technology. A 
partial summary of trends includes: (1) 
changes in land usage and the opera- 
tion of cropping systems; (2) decreas- 
ing acreages planted to the cash row 
crops of corn, cotton, and tobacco, cor- 


related with the increased production’ 


per acre in these crops and winter cover 
for the land after they are harvested; 
(3) increasing acreages in pasture and 
production of feed crops interlinked 
with increasing production of animals 
and animal products; (4) decreasing 
numbers of farms with corresponding 
increases in the average size per farm; 
(5) increasing mechanization of agri- 
cultural operations from preparation of 
land through planting, cultivation, har- 
vesting, processing, and marketing; (6) 
decreasing numbers of men in relation 
to acres under cultivation associated 
with increases in production per man- 
land ratio. This, in large measure, is 
responsible for the movement of people 
away from farms and the decreasing 
number of people on farms which was 
noted under population; (7) expanding 
types and volumes of state and federal 
farm services including those for per- 
tinent research, education in farm and 
home management, crop adjustments, 
credit, electrification, and conservation; 
(8) expanding organization of farm 
people by groups including FFA, NFA, 
FHMA, NHA, 4-H Clubs, various adult 
groups and cooperatives, and whole 
communities for purposes of satisfac- 
tory development of farm life; and (9) 
slowly rising income with advancing 
levels and standards of living. 


Some Outstanding Trends in 
Business and Industry 


Industrial development is not some- 


thing new in the South. At the time 
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iron, steel, and other heavy industries 
were developing in other parts of the 
country, textile mills and tobacco fac- 
tories were getting under way in the 
Piedmont. Lumber production made 
the area a leading source for the nation 
before the turn of the century, and coal 
mining was being expanded rapidly in 
the Appalachian and Cumberland High- 
lands. Iron, Mining, and Steel produc- 
tion began building up in the Birming- 
ham area by 1875. The textile, tobacco, 
lumber, and coal industries were built 
up for the most part in relatively small 
villages and towns which did not ex- 
pand rapidly into large urban centers. 


More recently, mill villages which 
were formerly spaced at intervals along 
the courses of several rivers and other 
small one-industry towns are changing 
their character. New types of enter- 
prise as well as production of textiles, 
wearing apparel, and wood products are 
being somewhat centralized. Those who 
travel about over the area recognize the 
expansion of places like Kingsport, 
Tennessee, where plastics, explosives, 
and other chemicals as well as publish- 
ing, printing, and allied industries have 
developed. In spite of the tendency to- 
ward concentration, however, such 
places as Alcoa, Oak Ridge, Front 
Royal, Jackson, Decatur, Dalton, and 
Tupelo are not so large as to be either 
readily identified with certain industries 
or even within particular states. 


The Traditional Role of 
the Negro in our Society 


Most of the changes which I have 
discussed are impersonal, as well as the 
socio-economic forces that are in opera- 
tion. There is little that we as teachers, 
and especially Negro teachers, can do 
about these broad trends. 


However, the resource that teachers 
are most concerned with is people. Peo- 
ple, unfortunately, have been thought 
about and planned for too little. It is 
because of the great neglect of people— 
and particularly Negro people—in the 
development of our society that I want 





to address myself to the Function of 


Southern Negro Teachers in a Chang- 
ing Economy. 


For the time being, let us view the 
Negro historically in order to see what 
are the forces playing on him and what 
can be done for him through the schools, 
The Negro in the South cannot be 
viewed outside of the context of his 
history. From colonial days up to about 
1930, the function of the Negro in the 
South was to supply cheap and un- 
skilled labor required by the plantation 
economy; to perform domestic service 
and the unskilled and semi-skilled jobs 
in mining, forestry, and manufacturing, 


If the cotton, sugar cane, and tobacco 
plantations had not developed in the 
South, the likelihood is that we would 
have very few Negroes in America or 
the South today. The point I am trying 
to make is that our basic economy de- 
termined the function of the Negro. He 
had a place, and a very important place, 
in it. 

In such an economy, the schools and 
other educational and social institutions 
had little or no function. The planta- 
tion community was a_ self-sufficient 
organization. The skills required for 
the production of cotton were simple 
and were learned in the process of 
growing up. All that was required of 
the Negro farm worker was labor. The 
landlord decided when, where, and how 
much to plant. He owned and managed 
the instruments of production. He 
marketed the produce and distributed 
the money as he saw fit. He operated 
a commissary that provided food and 
clothing. In short, the plantation econ- 
omy provided food, clothing, shelter, 
and jobs. The Negro supplied, in turn, 
labor for plowing, hoeing, and picking 


the cotton. 


As we approach the end of an era of 
small operated farm units whose pro- 
ductive organization was geared to 4 
mule, plow, and hoe technology, we no 
longer need the families with their 
many little hands to keep our agricul- 
tural economy operating. The wage 
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laborer is supplanting the sharecrop- 
per; the tractor, the mule; and the 


cotton picker, the many hands. 


In short, the trends that I have 
described above indicate that in the 
future Negroes cannot look for security 
in agriculture nor the unskilled jobs in 
industry. Mechanization of agriculture 
and industry is making cheap unskilled 
labor unessential in our economy. This 
means that the traditional function of 
the Negro is gradually passing out of 
existence; and if he is to survive, he 
must survive as a competitor—and a 
disadvantaged competitor at that—be- 
cause the expanding jobs in our econ- 
omy for the most part are closed to 


Negroes. 


The Emerging Role of the Negro 


As a farmer, the Negro is losing out 
as a tenant. His emerging agricultural 
pattern is that of a wage laborer and 
small owner. Of the 665,413 Negro 
farm operators in the South in 1945, 
82 per cent operated farms with less 
than 70 acres. 


In becoming less important as an 
agricultural worker, what is happening 
to the gainfully employed Negro? In 
1940, 35 per cent of all gainfully em- 
ployed Negroes were in agriculture. In 
1950, the per cent had dropped to 18. 
How are Negroes distributed in the 
non-agricultural jobs? 


In April, 1950, the USES placed 
366,476 white and 105,324 Negro work- 
ers, Of the white, 15 per cent were 
placed in professional occupations; 
whereas only 1.4 per cent of Negroes 
were placed in such positions. Thirty 
per cent of the whites and 55 per cent 
of the Negroes were placed in service 
occupations. Twenty-one per cent of 
whites and 9 per cent of Negroes were 
Placed in semi-skilled jobs. Thirty- 
three per cent of both groups were 
placed in unskilled jobs. As a non- 
agricultural worker, then, the Negro is 
concentrated in domestic service and 


unskilled jobs. 
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In moving from the farm, he leaves 
the lowest occupational level. In mov- 
ing to the city, he enters the lowest 
occupational levels. 


From the observable trends, Negroes 
are leaving agriculture faster than 
whites; they are becoming urbanized 
faster than whites; and they move out 
of the region faster than whites. They 
are becoming an urbanized low-income 
population. 


A Suggested Program of Education 


In viewing the South historically, I 
am sure that the Civil War left many 
things unsettled. It was the invention 
of the cotton gin by Eli Whitney that 
set the stage for the development of the 
slave plantation economy. It was not 
the Civil War, but the tractor and 
mechanical cotton picker that are free- 
ing the Negroes from the plantation 
economy. 


In the process of becoming free, Ne- 
groes are finding new problems whose 
solutions are just as difficult as those 
of the sharecropper era. Our new prob- 
lems are not problems of production 
and cultivation, but problems of what 
to do with displaced and unwanted peo- 
ples. 


Studies conducted by the Rural Life 
Council of Tuskegee Institute show that 
in order to make the adjustment from 
old farm practices to new, a ninth grade 
reading level is required. An even 
higher reading level is required for 
rural migrants to make satisfactory ad- 
justment to urban life. Our studies also 
show that the schools have failed to 
supply the basic literacy level demand- 
ed by the economy in which people must 
make a living. In fact, the schools have 
failed miserably in providing our most 
important resource—people—with the 
minimum tools of survival in a chang- 
ing economy. 


In view of the fact that the world in 
which the Negro has lived is rapidly 
passing out of existence, and the de- 
mands of the world in which the folk 
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plantation Negroes must learn how to 
live, the Negro schools of the South are 
faced with the tremendous responsi- 
bility of: 


1. Supplying the Negro population 
with the basic literacy required for 
understanding his world. 


Developing basic manual skills 
that will provide the muscular dex- 
terity required by a technological 
economy. 


In the process of equipping the 
Negro for life, the school must 
supply him with an education that 
leaves him free. 


What I am proposing here is that 
our basic education should not be tech- 
nical nor practical, but should be con- 
cerned with the development of the 
intellect. We should provide the stu- 
dents in the elementary grades with 
basic literacy, basic manual skills, and 
stimulate their ambitions and intel- 
lectual life. It should not be necessary 
for the rural and small town boy or 
girl to leave home for the large city for 
learning. The teacher ought to equip 
him- or herself so that the school—how- 
ever small—can bring the learning of 
colleges and the advantages of city life 
to the people in backward areas. Edu- 
cation developed along these lines is, 
I believe, the only bulwark we have to 
keep people free. 


The Function of the Negro Teacher 


The peculiar circumstances under 
which we as Negroes have lived have 
developed within us the traits necessary 
to provide the kind of education visual- 
ized. What this country has provided 
for whites and what it has provided for 
Negroes have developed a basic dif- 
ference in their orientation. As Charles 
S. Johnson says: 
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“The American drive for progresg) 
stresses the machine and mechanics, 
The American Negro, so long a part off 
an agrarian culture, has placed great. 
er stress upon persons and the struge) 
gle for status as a person. The presen / 
day American is tolerant not merely) 
of other races and cultures, but in= 
creasingly of new ideas. The Ameri- 
can Negro has fought intolerance so 
long that he has identified himself’ 
more completely with the idea of* 
tolerance. One has only to note thi 
different stresses in Americans and! 
American Negroes toward so-ca 
un-American activities. Americans” 
are provincialists; American Negroes” 
are internationalists and intercul-” 
turalists.”* q 


If those of us in the teaching profes-~ 
sion who have arrived at such a whole= 
some philosophy of life could develop) 
the initiative and the ingenuity to carry” 
this type of educational philosophy to” 
the remotest hamlets in which we teach} 7 
if we started to develop the intellect imy 
the First Grade; in a shorter time than” 
we ever hoped, we would be helping t 
ignorant masses of our people acquire 
farm ownership. We would see the best” 
farming practices carried out on small” 
units of land. We would see new houses > 
and new communities growing up where 
decadence and despair have control. We™ 
would see our more enterprising people — 
developing cooperatives and taking the ~ 
lead in everything that relates to prog-~ 
ress. 4 
We have the resources to do the job.” 


Do we possess the intelligence and it~ 
dustry required? i 


‘Charles S. Johnson, “Who Do We Think = 
We Are?” Fisk News, 24: No. 1, p. N 1950) 








